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"INCISED" STONES 

Re "Cave P;iiiiiiiiL^s of H;!ia" in your April 
'80 issue. I w;w t.'S]xxi:illy imvreskal in the 
piciographs clepiciing tritinguhr moUfs. 
I've collected what I giD "incised" stones 
for many years here in southern Nerada 
and the triangular mptif dominates SO- 
percent of those I've found. 

The problem has been, who were these 
people and where did they go? The Paiutes 
did not know ihem, or so they say; no 
stones are found in pueblo orbasketmaker 
burials; yet, diey no doubt were here a 
long ti me Judging from the many camps 
found throughout southerrt Nis\^^ 
producing the stones. 

"Incised" si ones have been found 
throughout North America, even as fer 
aw;i\ ,is Alaska; however, onh' the stooses 
from southern Nevada possess the 
charajtissristies of your Baja cave 
pietographs. And noted archeologists I've 
consulted can come up with iio answers, 

I've thet)ri:(ed that these people caiiieftfi 
the Colorado River, from where I don't 
know, ani.1 probably ;t.s min'li :!s 2,000 years 
ago. Most all c;imps produce a very old 
grade of black cooking ware with no motifs 
or distinguisbliig TOrks. Nor are projeGtile 
points diagnostic to aijy lcflefwti here in die 
Great Basin. 

A friend, Milt Blake. rec^ePfejS.a 
beautiful speeinien ("incised") near 
Big Sandy liiver in Arizona which 
coiiviiu es list- [hey did a lot of traveliiig. I 
am sending a few pictures and if aniflane 
can shed any light on the mystery, I'd 



greatly appreciate it. 
RfioulM. Dixon 



SAjmNA OR SANTA ANA? 

C. William Harrison's Interesting and 
facRial anicle "Beware the DeyH's^Wipd" 
refers to this wind a.s a "Santiina'' &r 
(qUDie) "... incorrectly but ecjually a.s a 
Santa Ana." Enclosed is a copy of a dipping 
from the Los Angeles Times, wriiien 
around 1962, in which C. "W. iialstruni, then 
chief forecaster for the US. 'Weather 
Burieau, identifies the wind as "Santa Ana" 
and indicates that is die correa name and 
that his office will ^ntiaue tQ use it. 
HemyJJattm 



We at Desert, lacking total fiiiA in the 
opinions of the US. WeatbetBrn^m*, took 
&ls question to Br. George P^Medi, the 

affable ireaUx'tvasferfor MBC WNeiiv in 
Los Angeles. Dr. George calls il a "tempest 
ill ti reapoi. "He tohl that the c;'(i' uf 
Jiariia Ana was indeed tired of being 
blamed for the Deidl's Wind and may be 
re^nsibiefor the large-scale ptiblie 
relations effort behind :Santa)ta. HoiveVer, 
Dr. George thinks Santana is really a 
"corruption by IOuidns"and notes thai 
Webster's callx it Santa Ana because the 
wind, around Los Angeles at least, 
originates in the Santa Ana Mountaii is. 
Being in the word business, u>e are inclined 
t&^id^V^bster's. 
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A Weighty Deasion 



by Don AfeePonald 




As ihi.s is wrUren, copies of tin.' Bureau of 
Land \kin;igeiiK'nt';> 436-p;tg(.- drjft of [lie 
"Qilift.in ii:! Descn O inservmion Area Plan 
Alternatives ant.i Environ mental Impact 
Statemem" art arriving in ilit: mail0f 
concerned raemtiers of the pf eS5i 
government, and public. 

I can't speak for Qthgr recipients but we 
at Desert, being in the word business 
ourselves, reacted wish awe when ours was 
delivered. Ii weighed in at 5 lbs., 4 ok. and 
measured 11 liv 14 ins. We dun 't know 
what it cost to mail because BLM, enjoying 
government franking privileges, doesn't 
need to lick stamps like the rest of us; 

W do Imow iJiat someday we must 
study this tome in all of its detail but 
meanwhile, we've been reassured that the 
dr;ift tioes not pr<;)p(.),se a (.:oui'se of action. 
It iKtempted to throw out u seemingly 
cridless choice of opcions and arrive at four 
basic altemstttves. Specifically, these are 
one which fevors intensive economic use, 
one which favors conservation, then a 
"balanced" alternative and fmally, no 
action at ail. 

Hemindinsj ourselves that the Plan 
involve.s only a iO-l/2-ini!Iion-acre<3lUEik 
of land called the CHlifomia I>esert 
Consen^tidh AreS and not tie entire 
•Southwest, we accept BLM's lamSnt tl^t it 
had to contend with extreme views from 
divt-rse groups as well as with the thinking 
ol middle-of-the-roaders. After all, some 12 
million people live on the western edge of 
the CDCA and a significant number of 
these individuals consider this vast 
expanse of pubiic land to hetbeir 
playg^ctoi[nl. SOj too, do th0se -wte) csSnje 
from elsewhere to visit. 

There lies the real issue, one that 
extends far beyonti the boundaries of 
CDCA to public lands evei-y^'here. On the 
one extreme are those who argue that if it's 
indeed our government, why then are not 
its lands our lands for each of us to enjoy as 
we individually wish. M the other are those 
who favor management in trust which in 
reality meanis dosureeiEmdst offit tD flidsit 
of us. 

1 have mixed feelings. I drive on C-78 by 
the area open to recreadonal vehicles in 
Anza-Borrego and can feel and see the 
havoc wrought by the swarms of bikes and 
buggies scurrying aimlessly over the 
scarred pgrraln. Then whea l talee the San 



Marcos Pass route. C-1 54, past Lake 
(;achuma, Tni offended by (he counrle.ss 
signs .spri aiting ever\' 5(J feet or si> along 
tlie highway telling me it's against the law 
t^iiSfttcr.park or even pause. 

.Am I alone in thinking daat either 
eiireme is unacceptable? Am T to bat^ up 
my pack and stay home when I reach an 
age at which it i.s no longer wise to ve-nmre 
on foot into the wilderness? .Mi; : 
continue to suffer elected and ;i : ■ ■ ■ ■. 1 
authoi'ities wh<i assume I'll mai ■ ■ .i 
and harass fauna wherever J ventured Ain I 
anti-social In resenting ncs otie but three 
rangers sejarately checkii;^: my permit on 
one three-mile stretch of traiP Iis it 
depraved to toy just for a mi)meni with the 
thought of opening that forest service gate, 
locked for tio reason other than their 
convenience, witl:i a pair of boll-cutters? 
Are the government's ubiquitous signs 
more or less offensive dian empty beer cans? 

It is for these rea.sons that I fever the 
founh alternative proposed by BLM; 
tiamely, tio action at all. Give the private 
sector, ranging from the National 
association of Four- Wheel -Drive Clubs to 
the Sierra Club, a chance to thrash out 
opposite vievra, to find middle ground, 
arid tii cr&ie aself-poUced thandate chat 
etidudea np lacie person or group. We 
need less government, not more 
government, particutarlySQ miles fireiii 
nowhere. 

BLM's yet-to-be written Plan wa.^ 
mandated by the same legislation that 
created the CDCA, It will undoubtedly 
serve as a model for other conservation 
areas. And what we have before uts are feur 
alternatives of which any one could be 
come a reality in the final draft. 

Your input is invited by .September 1st. If 
you are like me, you may first favor the 
"balanced" alternative But think a 
moment. Regulations must be created to 
enforce this balance. Do we need inore off 
these, or more signs, more patrcils, more 
locked gates? 1 for one don't wish to ri.sk 
being cited for ia\walkiiig in the middle of 
the desert. So, maybe no aaion ai all will 
give us a breather, a chance to get 
government out of this act, a chance to 
protea our fundamental right tp get away 
from it all, each in a way that is eoiiipatibie 
to hisbrother's, widiout Big BrtSi^ 
dlrssaing traffic. 




TALL HOUSE 



Essay and Photographs by Betty Tucker-B^an 



XTTT t^'PATKI. THIS HOPl WORD sings of mysteiy, of 
% anticjuiU', of long ago. The ruin, undiscovered by 
thousands of tourists yet only 60 miles from the 
Desert View entrance to Grand Canyon, is in Wupatki Natioiial 
Monument quietly awaiting the discriminating visitor. 

Vk' rillage of Wiifiatki (tihoiv) once contained over tOO 
nxtmx, brmstn)- he/tvtvN 250 and 300 Shia^tM Indians. 
Tix' i'tUage's ampitfocakr in dw/oivgraund 
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•W'CTTUPATKI. MKA.NINr,"T;ill 
% / ! U lu.vf is a ghosi nm ti of 

Wm). mo. It was uncv a thriv- 
ing pLichlo of Inciinns who fanned the 
porous volt iinic ash spewed uui by 
what is m m callet] Sun.set Crater. 

In 1066 AT), the few .scatlcrecl In- 
dians who maintained a meager exi.s- 
leiice hy farming the worn vtitcanii. 
fields of the San l-'rancisen Pe.il\.s were 
startled hy a violent eruption. The 
ground hatl been u emhling for days, 
making ever) one nervous and wor- 
ried, 'Hien, off in the distance, ihey saw 
;i tall retl flare shooting into the sky. .-Vs 
it aintinued rising highei', lowerin}^, 
and then spurting upward iigain, the 
sky darkened and fi led with a,sh. A 
.strong wind carried this ash for many 
days' journey toward the Little Co!o- 
radti River. Slowly the ground stopped 
shaking. The plate where the earth got 
mad was humped up like a heati bas- 
ket. Fire like thickened red blood ran 
dt!wn its sities. 

Sometime later, word came thai the 
earth's madness had renewed the 
lamls. The thin layer of ash acted us a 
moisture-retaining mulch while the 
cinder cover helped hokl in the mois- 
ture. Farming was good. The Indian 
I'holf) (ttnnv sh< >ii:< tiro tipi-s ofnii'luh's 
im\i hy the Srmwuiiis. iilsf iht'ir 
tiniL' tk'f^ it ifiioi isli ■uciion icchnufuea. 



people began iheir move to this 
nev\' place, 

From all directit)ns they came, lite 
Hohokam fr<Hn the south, the Mogol- 
lon from the .southeast, and the 
.\na.sazi from the north. ,\nd ^vith ihem 
they brought iheir ways of life antl 
their cultures, 

A smull group fn mi the .south 
known as Sinagua (,v7/f meaning with- 
out, ^iij/j/a meaning water ) ironicalh 
located a good spring. The ground 
looked good for farming and so it vva.s 
here the\ decided lo .settle. 

A crop liLid first to he planted. Tite 
men. women and chiklren worketl 
steadily, lunching hole.s into the vol- 
canic soi with digging .sticks. Into each 
hole they dropped seeds. They planted 
.squash, corn, beans, antl cotton. 

As soon as the crop was in they 
began building their home. Tliere was 
an abundaiii'e of material for this. 
Once an ancient .sea had covered this 
area and in lime the silt fn)m this sea 
turnetl into what is n(vw known as 
Moenkopi sandstone. This rock split 
easily along luirizonial planes, making 
it convenient to use forbuikling. The 
material was la\ed evenly and held se- 
curely with a fill of mud aiul small 
stones. The rooms were usually small 
with low doorways that coukl be 
ctjvered over during the cold winter 



months. Some insitle roonts were phLs- 
tered over with more mud. Ventilators 
were built in by leaving a holt- at floor 
level. From this they put a stone-lined 
channel to direct the air flow. At the 
end of the channel was an upright slab 
placeil so the draft s[a) e(.l awa\ from 
the hre pit and the cooking area. In 
some of the food preparation rooms ■ 
were small storage bins that held a 
supply of corn where it would be 
handy for daily use. much as our cup- 
hoards of today are used and in antici- 
pation of crops to come, the Sinagua 
built many I ;irge .storage rooms 
and pits. 

To make meal, i.lrie(.! corn wu.s 
ground on a flat stone called a mekile. 
The grinding st( me was held in the 
hand and called a tmnio. The cooking 
rcKxns had several different metates 
that woiikl produce meals from ci )Lii-se 
to ver\' fine. 

Aliout the same time corn was ripe, 
he;ins v\ere picked. The (.Irietl pods 
were laved out on woven mats aiui the 
young girls flayed them with .sect! 
beaters matleof sticks tied together. 
They kepi this up until the beans were 
all freed. Then the beans were placed 
in a winnowing liasket and tossed into 
the air. letting the wind blow the 
chaff away, 

Vi'ild grama grasses \v ere dried and 



8 .niNi-:. iQHo 



In an all-too-brief 90 years, the wonderful 
soil sent down from the volcano was 
slowly blown away. 

bciitcn in much the sume way. Later wonder of winders, he pulled From a It has been suggested thai this court 

they would lie sprouted and chewed c:fge stntnge and beiiutiful birds with was usetl for ixTemonial ball guinvs in 

by ihe wom;in of the liouse. She would bright red. yellow . blue, and even eonjunciinn with relifJioiis I'ites, but 

then spit the mess into a howl. This green, feathers. Eyes lit up. His prices could ihese riies have beeti any more 

mixture <if .starch and saliva produced were eagerly met. Soon the Sinagua rituLili.stic than our very own World Se- 

a sure, if not appetizing, sugar supply, were raising their own parrots and ries? Whatever, the Sinagua courts had 

Otcius fruit.s v, civ gaihered. The}', macaw.s. a buili-in air conditioner, a blowhole, 

along with the dried squash, w-ere Though the trailer broughi strange !n this area there are faults and occa- 

prized ft >r their sweetne.ss. Onee drv: fo< )cls and goods from distant places. sionalK', the resulting earihcracks 

they could be ground on the nictate he returned to whence he came hear- have small openings to the surface, 

and mixed with other meals to form ing lovely waven cloth and intricate These openings, know n a.s blowholes, 

cakes, or stirred into a pot of beans. basketry. altei'naiely take in ani.1 discharge air in 

,\nd when the pinyon seeds were ripe For the people of Wupaiki were su- re.sponse to surface temperature and 

the eiiiire family went up inti > the for- perb craftsmen. The women would sit pressure change, expelling cool air 

e.st, Mats were placetl nntler the trees in the outdoor work aretis, protected even in the summer, 

and the a ines were shaken and frotn the wind by the sltie walls < )f the So the Sinagua had their wc irk and 

knocked from the limbs, The.se cones pueblo and from the sun by a ramada their games bin just like today, they 

were then r(,)asted until they popped of juniper branches. Here they would also hat! their soi-i-ow>. Many babies 

open, releasing the little lirown seeds, gossip as iheir hands Hew ai creating. and children dieil. The okl people suf- 

l.lsing the \ ucca needle for Lin awl fereil terrihK h'om arthritis, especially 

CLOTHING VARIED WITH the and nearby desert plants W )r the warp in the winter. Their teeth were ruined 

weather, Living as they did in and weft , she wove her story. The cen- at an early age fn mi chewing tiny 

die l ai n shadi tw t )f the San ter < )/' the basket represented the be- pieces < )f n )ck mixed in the meal that 

Franci.seo Petiks, the weather was t[uite ginning ( )f I ife. Then there were black had been ground ( >n the stone me- 

arid. The altitude was around 4,900 clouds as the rain came. But soon the tates. Diseases were brought in regu- 

feei si 1 si tiar radiation was inten.se. sun would come aiKl Mt j she added red larly. along with the trade goods. 

During the summer months the to the design. The outer pan of the then, in ;in all-ioo-brief 90 years, the 

women wore loom-woven cotton basket was the increase t)f the people, wonderful soil sent down from the 

skins. Their sLindals were of twilled And .so tlie stories w:ent. volcano was slow ly blown away by the 

tw ine, .Many of the older women kept ever sti'oiig wind, Reddish-lirown 

their hair cr< ipped short, mainly be- f J TT I.IFH WASN'T all work, hardpan refused digging .sticks and 

cause they u.sed it for designs iii their |"b '^f 'li'I F'"" seeds. The rain ceased. The springs 

crafts. A-^ one thing they had built a * began to dr\-. There were over 250 

While the women were not ver\' huge amphitheater, in mtiny ways ii people living here and the land could 
picky about how they looked, the men resembled a k/tYi of the neighb(')ring Ui) longer support them. Slowly the 
spent hours atloi-ning them.selves, Ana.sazi but it was never roofed over as Sinagtians packed their most preci(!us 
They kept their haii' long and lied it in a kiva should lie. Here they held their l>elongings, said ti sad f;ireweli to their 
various fancy ways. Their loin cloths ceremonial dances. It was then that dead, antl departeil with many a back- 
were tnade of fine skins or beautifully they dre.s.sed in their best fineiT of ward glance at this home they had ,so 
designed cotton. They liketl ct^lorful jeweln' and feathers. They twined carefully built and loved. Some moved 
bt)dy paint and spent much time in shells inti » their corded belts and wore on to other lands in the Verde Valley to 
creating intricate designs. their most ekil7< irate skirts. ,\ great fire the south while ( Jihers waved gi u )dbye 

But everxone wore jewein', was built in the center of the am- ^ind headed east to Chavez Pass near 

Necklaces, pendants, bracelets and phitheaier. Then the Indians lined the what is tiov\' VX'iiislow. Arizona, 

rings were proutl po.s.sessions. .'\!id walls, watching the maskei.1 dLincers us 

1 ike today, they prized foreign imports, they appeared K ' the beat of many 

Considering the distances involved, drums, 
trading was brisk. These early day .And alirio.st ever\ da\' the men found 

hucksters had no trucks or wagons but time to gamble, l'{ >r this game they had 

they came bearing goods to tempt the dice baskets that w ere round and 

puelilo family. Pi)iten- was lirought rather low. They useil several elabo- 

stacked i n ca rn ing baskets. The rate d ice caived ( )f bi )ne , The p 1 avers 

Sinagua woman particularly yearned ttjssed the dice from the basket, letting 

for the beautiful Kayenta polychromes them drop into it again. Points were 

and the Anasazi hlack-on-white de- scored and stakes paid according to 

.signs. She .selckim made fancy polteiy, how the) landed, 
limiting herself to the more utilitarian. The Wupatki hail a liall court similar 

CI iiTugated ei K)kware tempered with to tho.se seen by the .Spanish con- 

vitric ash. quertirs when they invaded Mexico, 

Buffalo hides reached Wupatki from Though carefully built of sandstone 

the Rio Grande Valley. From the south rather than the more common ,n.lolx-. 

the Hohokatns brought cotton and the ditiiensions are ciuiie similar to 

shell ornaments. Stilt wa.s bartered thtjse still used at the time of the 

from the Verde Valley. And when the Spanish concjuesi. The coun was not 

hand,some young man from Mexicti round, but rather in the shape of a 

came jingling up carrying copper football with vee-shaped entry doors at 

bells. ever\"onc lurncd out. Then. either em.!. 

^ [ M-SHt{'[ 



^ ES,THEY RE GO.\E hut 
you can go and see hoiv 
J~ it must have been . Over 
800 sites have been located and 
several of these ruins have been 
excavated and restored. Most 
can be easily visited. Among 
them are Wulioki, Citadel and 
Nalakibu.and lomaki. 

The best tvay to see this area is 
to go north of flagstaff, Arizona 
on U.S. 89. Turn off at the Sunset 
Crater National Monument. 

There is an excellent 
campground near the visitor 
center. Next morning drive the 
14 miles through beautiful, 
changing scenery to Wupatki Na- 
tional Monument. There is a visi- 
tor center and self-guiding trails 
but no camping. ^ 



^ ^ ^$ 



Salt Spring 

ftoraach step you take ever her mi eld trails be always''^^^ 
hannted by Bveyf ogle's lost geld and the Mexicans' 
lilddeB treasure. 




Stor)- and Photographs by Sally Lindman 



ONC3EAND ATO[LEa brave 
off-roader or two will stumble on 
to the old ghost c^p and Salt 
Spring, both hidden beyond Diimont 
Dunes, Calif., and ifthe sli ■U .wn - ii n.is :ire 
just right and remnanui of ilie old Mexicaji 
trails are visible, curiosity toay tempt the 
visitor to stay for a bit. 

Precious gold dust was gleaned from the 
sand of the Amargosa Riv'er :it Sail Creek, 
29 mile.s nonh of Buker, Qdil"., as far b;(ck 
as 1830. niLiyijc even (';irlier, and ihase 
miners who were driven away, time after 
time, by angry Indians left plent}' of proof. 

Some wiU scoff ai the possibility of the 
abandoned camp on the edge of Death 
■\^lley even existing, particularly when 
they've probably passed right by it while 
travelling C-127, because Sail Spring unci 
the old rock ruins are hemmei-l in hv 
secluding granite and ii;irri iw ■ nt k-y 
canyons, and not more dian five city blocks 
from the paved high;wBayj 

Salt Sprlngand the ghost can5p she 
giiaida have witnessed many a human 
disaster and whenever there is violecee, 
you can suspect die presence of 
fast-stashed valuables. If it wasn't Indians 
versus Mexican miners, it was parched ■ 
stragglers from water-hungry wagon trains, 
or horse thieves and military patrols, 
freighters and fur trappers. All these harsh 
pioneer roles were played throughout die 
rugged environs of Salt Spring and her 
^osdy mining camp. 

No one, for example, ha.s found tlie 
location of die Mexican.s' hiding place 
containing both gold dust and the 



hardrbck gold crushed by arrastra. And 
there were the w£^on cast-ofl^ that are 
today's antiques and relics, lioth from the 
Wade party and the Jefferson Hunt party. 
Locating the temporary Indian camps 
might also reveal eoUectables and 
arrowheads. 

Fremont, Carson, and Godey were 
tamped at Salt Spring in .'^pril, 1844, and it 
was Fremont who descrilied ii ;is ":i very 
poor camping ground: a swampy, salt spot, 
with a little long, unwliuksome grass; :Jnd 
the water which rose in the springs useful 
only to wet the mouth but entirely too salty 
to drink." 

Salt Spring is located in the canyon of 
the south branch of the Amargosa River. 
This canyon forms a pass between the 
Kingston Range and ilie .\vawaiy. Mountains 
and according a> Springs of California 
publislied by tht' L'.S 1 jf|';injnent of the 
Interior in 1915: "Desert travel has been 
tnatnly liibrth cff that pass, through the 
canyon of the main braiich of the river" 
Knowing original routes of travel Can ofien 
lead the searclier to stashed gold or cotrts. 

The old California Trail of the 1840s 
entered the state from Pah rump, Nev., with 
a stop at Resting Springs where there was 
"water. Next came Tecopa and then the 
descent into the valle>' of the Amargosa 
River to its big bend at the southern end of 
Death Valley. Close to,this bend is the oasis 
of Salt Spring. 

Capt, Jefferson Hunt's caravan of March, 
1849, halted at .'^ylt Spring to check their 
equipment and ;i few tiiembers of the 
group prospeaed, finding gold-bearing 



rock on the hill beside the little pond. 
Sheldon Stoddard, a Morm,on member of 
Hunt's party, is credited with this 
discovery. Moving on to Cliina Ranch, 
Stoddard shared his disco\'en" with a Col. 
WlUlams, who , soon set Stoddard up with a 
pack train and men to work the mi ne, 
utilizing arrastras that were ahready there. 
Were these arrastras left by earlier Mexican 
miners? If not, where did they come from? 

And now the Amargosa gold rush begins. 
Sail S|-!iing gold samples lakt.']': l>y I [unt's 
party were displayed in Los ;\ngeles duririg 
January of 1850 and several men made 
plans to return to "Mormon Diggins" (jis it 
was then christened) to start mining, Some 
writers of the day also referred to the 
remote area as "Lost Mormon Diggins," but 
no one had realh losi die jilace. 

A Mr. Roan wa.s tUc fii'st to work and 
aaually "own" Salt Spring according to 
Andrew Sublette, die lamed fur trapper 
who was foreman of the mine tn the 185Ctei 
Come 1851, the I^s Ai^es Mining Co. 
went to work.lRlch ore was found, but the 
pi^ce was just too far away. Then llie Desert 
Mining Co. attempted operation, only to 
fold because of freighting costs. Next, the 
Salt Spring Mining Co. stumbled to failure, 
f'eopleand gold companies were comity 
and goijig on ahriost an annual basis! 

Adrian Egbert of Daggett, Calif., in the 
1890s met an aged Mexican in Los Angeles 
who told of having taken "plenty gold" 
from the Amargosa in 1S53 undl the 
Indians forced them out. Egbert and 
friends then went to the mine arid set up a 
five-stamp mill themselves. 



tiuiwacmfiiijjjisi 11. im'). wljrn 
Beale's west-bound expedition lialis ai S:ili 
Spring. He i.s surprised to see liie l eninins 
of houses and arrastras where "a fortune 
had been sunk by men sufficiently deluded 
or sanguine to abandon the rich mines of 
CaSifornia, travel 150 miles of desert, and 
live upwartfe of 12 mqtidis in a spst.s© 
desolate and forlorn that there is 0OC 
enough vegetation to keep a goat from 
starvation." The niLiies of Beaies caravan 
refused to drink from the .sulphurous 
^ring, 

Then about 10 Mexican miners arrived at 
the Amargpsa Mines in March, 1861, and 
aaivated operations. Soon after, the 
Indians raided them, taking nearly all their 




Old mine head and water 
storage tonk survive. 



the mining camp for several days from 
their own temporary .settlement at Sheep 
Springs. ITie Civil War was in full bloom 
and though one Mexican miner .safely 
made ii to an Army post at Marl Spring, 45 
miles south, for help, the help arrived too 
liSte and six dead Mexicans wertt buried 
• somewhere at Salt ^ritig. 

Some of the adob^: houses, including the 
present rock ruin atop the hill, were built 
in 1862 by the partnership of McFadden, 
Stuart, and Bennett. Tliey were continually 
til reate tied by the Paiutes, scj a rock fort 
was fashioned and stodced with a barrel of 
water. Anodier barrel of water wis 
ppsltiGiiied in the longest tuaiifel,=where a 
guard stood day and night. 

This time an ambu.sh attack by the 
Indians left five miners dead, their bodies 
riddled with bullets. Where the Indians got 
their guns was anybody's giiess. Survivois 
quiedy hid in the tunnel until nightfall, 
then hurriedly made tracks for Mo}ave 
where an armed posse was cjiganized-to 
bury the victims. These five graves and 
others were reported visible until 1900 Imt 
there seems to be no trace of them today. 



gccms the sold is thgrt «1I tl^hi, and so 
were I.W- M(."<ic:a[is unci so were the 
Intliatis. Wliat ciuiici a person find if ihev 
were to locate the Paiute's old camp? 
Legends aren't always dependable and out 
over the stark, vast and silent reaehra of the 
Mojave Desert, fact and fiction may turnout 
to have blended as easily as Kool-Aiil m 
crater, but you can't turn your back on 
authentic historical faas, especially if you 
enjoy hunting treasure. 

A mill was built between 1862 and 1863, 
Ore trials were depressing and the mill 
was put in dharge of two men. The Paiutes 
ilidn't take long beating out another 
warpath to die place, where they burned 
the new mill and killed the men. Fremont 
reiLirned to Salt Spring in December, 1864. 
only to view the desirnaion delivered to 
the camp by the hostile Indians. Kighi 
weeks prior to iiis ai rival, three more men 
guarilini; the property wareslalrii 

Tlie mid-1860s finally saw successful 
mining at Salt Spring, accomplished under 
the direction of Superintendent George 
Rose, and then Anton Breyfogle set fire to a 
bla/.ing dream of instant wealth with his 
"Lost Breyfogle Gold Mine." 

There were some old-dmers, and 
qualified men at that, who felt sure that die 
Amargosa ore Was noae bther than 
Breyfogle's rose-pink quartz. 

Breyfogle had spent an afternoon and 
evening at the .^rtargosa, poking arfiuod all 
over the propert\'. Rose devoutly 
maintained throughout his entire life that 
fjamples Breyfogle carried had only come 
from the Amargosa. He felt that the 
eventually deranged man probably hadn't 
even remembered where they'd come 
from himself, after his ordeal with the 
desert. Rose wasn't tlie only one who 
seemed to posiiively recognise the ore. 
Frank Demming { now decestsed ) saw the 
Bfireyfcigle samples and swore that it was 
Amargosa h^hgrade. Now these are a few 
c^ihions on one side of the fence, 
However, did you e*eii notice that rock 
occurrances, geolc^ically, have a tendency 
to crop up, sonietiiues oven many miles 
away, composed of exactly the satiie stuff:" 
That rose-pink ore with its occasional 
brown deposits is just as likely still sitting 
out there qn that turned old desert, just 
waiting to be found. And that's what 1 
believe will still happen. 



ANOTHER CQNTlMPOSAKf 
record states: "These mines. were 
discovered in 1856 and 
re-fec^rcdin 1863. Veins are narrow bnt 
rich in gold. Gold is found in ptxikets, one 
fiom wHich 111,000 «ts aken," 



A a 0rm WOV that the desert 
can be boiii kind and cruel. It is 
an area that is always 
Unpredictable because even a slight wind 
stirs and shifts the hilLs and piles of 
glistening sand. Your road in to the mines 
from the highway must iie individually 
chosen. Do noi aitempi driving 10 
anywhere except Salt Spring itself without 
vralking or .scouting ahead on the trail 
(wha you can find of il) to the ruins. 

Th ere are niany tunnels and jflhira at the 
Amargosa camp and in one of them, only 
30 feet from the surface, lioi water boils 
noisily below the ground. Great columns 



^sfeam hji-pff he^ri fif^n Coming from the 

chasm on wintry days. 

You'll .see innumerable ruins of 
foundations, and footpaths lead evitry 
which way over the mountains. Walk them. 
Take time to wager where the Mexicans 
would ha\-e stashed their gleanings of gold. 




Gravity holds Salt Spring 
structures together. 



The tunnels are all deceiving. .At fir.st 
approach they are solid and clean cut, then 
you find that one more step c(,)uld have 
sent you into a bottomless pit, Would that 
the o!d oven on the east bank of the 
hillside <«auld talk. This is hard to see if you 
are unaware of its presence, for the oven 
blends into the terrain very well. 

Gold fever hit ai Salt Spring again in the 
1880s and expensive machinery was 
brought in ftji' the recovery of much gold. 
Then in 1902, tlie new owner of the Salt 
Spring Mine, J. B, Osborn of Daggett, hit a 
pocket of highgrade netting him f60,Q09 in 
one week. Then the Tonopah and 
Tidewater Railroad came along, to Flourish 
for a while and bring people. And where 
there w ere people, there are people relics, 
jack .Moore of Los Angeles owned the mine 
in 19'70 and in i960, a group of men once 
^ain were diligently at work in the old 
tufth^ls. 



Y'OUR FiJKS^ glimpse of historic Salt 
'^ninguiiii he /usi east of Highii vty 
121 Tbv S'priup, is (•^'iT-flou-hifi and 
guwilvil h\' !tri>iiUiiii i>ii.'!i./!t.!te lives, thick and 
finvii. and alirtm loiikiiif; lolaltyoul of place 
a^aitiv llx' dir, :iciiydx-d cippmirince ofliM 
suirijunding desert and cnisly white alkali, 

Oti foot,you C!m follow a nan-cur trail 
i northuiiXi) a ^sort distance where you cliscoiier 
a ttery early rock-bouse ruin, nestled in to the 
natural deep gorge of l*e ancient Atnargosa 
channel. The .Mexican tniners may have residetl 
here To the south sits Silurian Lake, all dry and 
siiined with the sites of ancient Indian camps. 
East of thai anil a Utile north are more adohe 
mins. Niirih i if Sail Spring lie ihe Imiuliful 
Dun anil sdftd Dunes. And to Ihe ires! i'i liv 
rugged Avawatz Range. ,4me(tfy.rf crystals and 
geQdes0re found and down nearby 
Kington Wad). 

It ^ said thai the Devil controls the Amargosa 
Siuer. tie causes it to flout undet^round Only at 
inffeqttent intervals does the bed of the river rise 
ahotm the surfam, and of this heivare, e^cially 
in siontiv ireather {'nfny Salt .'<prh!.i^ and may 
each !:li'p ) - -u Uii'c t >i \ her o!d Imils he alimys 
haunted by Breyfogle 's lost ^old and the 
Mexkam bidden tteasmv. g| 



Land of the 
Bristlecone Pine 



By Kirk Pocan 

Among California's scenic high- 
ways, there is probably none more 
inured than the strettA <^V.S. 395 
that straddles the Owens Valley be- 
tween the White Mountains and the 
eastern Sierra Nevada escarpment. 
And what's more, it leads one to Big 
Pine where it intersects witfj 
Westward Pass Road (C-168), gate' 
way to the forest of the ancient 
brIstiecoHe pines. 

As your vehicle wheezes up the 
"pass" to its9,000-fo€ftpe€di and its 
meeting with White Mountain Road, 
which in turn leads to the pre- 
biblical forest, stop and look out at 
Ofe panorama of liiifescatt«s.0iifltUn- 
Jbldbelowyou. 

Piny on and limber pines in- 
tersperse rantionily with desert 
bush work ;it iht.- perimtifi's dF 
the sagehrush beli. Aspen trees frequent 
the borders of small streams. VWld flowers 
provide occasional variation "With stibtk 
plummage in the western foothills and 
highland slopes with wild roses, white flox, 
and cocklefaerries colorfully illuminating 
an otherwise achromatic environment. On 
the eastern side of the valley, dry j^rass- 
land.s merge with gentle l:b<j|hills which 
quickly ascend the ele\'aied slopes of the 
Sierra. Scattered Jeffirey pines comprise the 
boundary of the eastern niountain pine 
forest, giving rise to a variety of mixed 
conifers. Thc.sv. in lurn, ciilminaie Insub- 
^ilpint: ftirt'sis well Ix'low the h;uTt'n alpine 
it'll fields occupied by the domiiir.ini Sieri'ii 
tTcsLs, In some areas, localised anomalies 
\n terrain allow conifei ous stands to grow 
in proximity to s^brush, thus merging 
desert and forest in an unlikely encounter, 
Each belt of topography, showing nearly 
every transition imaginable, may be seen 
from high on Wesigard Pass fioad. 

AlthoLigli the White Mountains tower 
over land left barren by the easterly 
rain -gathering Sierras, they are truly ele- 
gant. Patches of gl immering snow ding to 
ehltnneys and chutes near summit ridges. 
Still, the dry, sterile highlands resemble an 
elevated moonscape, surrovui'.ied b>- 'he 
crumbling ruins of eroded soils and 
ravines. The chalk-colored Inyo Muiinuiins 
ftinher south will reinforce your feeling of 

[Mftlf] I mil I 



eanhly di,spl;tcefneni. 

White Mountain Peak, at an elevation of 
14,242 feet, will be covered with a mantle 
of snow abdve 12,000 feet. However, un- 
like the neighboring ice-carved Sierras, 
only scattered .glacial erosion is evident in 
the ^liiLe Monniains, \Ve;!ihered 
sandstone, dolomite, anti pellisicr granite 
form the arid .soils i)f the surroundinj^ 
slopes, yet the origination of the White 
Mountains Is not entirely understood. 

After fully ascending West^d Pass 
Road, you turn north on White Mountttin 
Road which will lake you to the Bri.stlecone 
Pine Forest 1] miles ahead. Beyond the 
stand orbristlfconu pines, Wiiite Mountain 
Roatl tivisis and winds for 20 ungraded 
miles, to e\eniually terminate on the sum- 
mit of lofty White Mountain Peak. 

"tevellng on White Mountain Hoad, 
you'll traverse mdvtntain bighlands^rtiich 
host scattered plnyon, limber, and (uniper 
trees sitri-ounded b)' stands of desert ehap- 
paral. The spell of the White Mountains is a 
suitable prdude to meeting their most gal- 
lant inhabitants, the ancient bristlecone 
pines, only a short distance ahead. 

Your drive can terminate at Sierra View, 
a narrow plateau tvt'o miles south of the 
Brisi lect me Fi }rest, where there is a spec- 
tacular pitnorama of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains far aco iss the valley. Fn itn 
Sierra View, elevation 9,000 feet, a triad of 
Galifornia's geographical monu merits Vidll 
be visible. Far to the south along the adfa- 
eent Sierra Crest, Mt. Whiitiey pi i )trudes 
Trom behintl a wall i)f surrounding peaks. 
Looking fario the south and the east, ihe 
[lordieni elotigated lip of Deal li Valley 
sireiche.s uni in l"nll view, just two miles up 
White Ml luniain Hoad, the ancient 
Brisdecone Pine Forest completes the triad 
— the highest U.S, elevation outside 
Alaska, the lowest point on the North 
Ameriain continent, and, of cour.se, the 
oldest living things on earth. 

Leave your vehicle and go b)' foot from 
here. You'll enter Schuiman Grtwe, two 
miles further on. Follow a steep, one-quar- 
ter mile, switch-back pathway known as 
Pine Alpha Trail which provides a look stt 
bristlecone pine trees of varying sg^i Hrae, 
the bristlecone !!t'e>,/'f);w,s aristata, have 
endured for thousands of years. Some have 
stood forgfeater ihan 4,000 years. You'll 
see a colleaion of eroded stumps and 



rwisted crowns spaced randomly about in 
rocky arid .soil. The stunted, gl losily trees 
seera to be trembling on the brink 
ofcteath. 

The trail culaiinates at the base of Pine 
Alpha, a 4,300 year-old specimen which 

still liears cones antl needles. Directly be- 
hind I'iiie Alpiia, a [lare trtaik stretches ,^0 
Beet skvwarti, exposing boll(.■^■. sciilpnired 
Umbs of the Sierra sky. Tills tree died mpre; 
than ! ,000 years ago. 

The age of the bris'tlecone pine 
trees in (his Infiy desert island 
remained unknown until the late 
1950s i\lu-n I'idwarti Schuiman. an as- 
sociate professor ufdendrc )chronology at 
the Universit>'of,'Vfizona, first invesiig,tied 
the Bristlecx)ne Pine Forest in the White 
Mountains. Schulmah cotiducted age- 
dating siutiies on over 1 ,000 trees in the 
area. More than a tlozen trees were aged at 
4,001) years. Fvcniually, a 4,60t) plus year- 
old specimen was aged, the oldest living 
tiling. Prior to Schulnian's studies, it 
was believed that the giant sequoias of 
California represented the oldest life on 
earth. Some of those trees had been dated 
at ,3,500 yeans. Now it is knowii that the 
oldest hi'istleconepine, many hundreds of 
times smaller than the giant sequoias, sur- 
passes tlieni in :ige liy many centuri^,. 

A separate area, I'atriarch Grove, cut 
deeperintt) the crumbling forest, contains 
clusters of brisdecones, A multl-trunked 
specimen known as The Patriarch mea- 
sures nearly 40 feel in diameter, the largest 
'bristlecone pine yei discovered. In its 
youth, the tree sprouted multiple stems, as- 
do many of the trees. Typically, many of 
these multiple stems are abandoned as the 
tree responds to the scarcity and brutality 
of 3 t^BSh hlghljind envirbiiment. The tree 
may nourish only a single stem for many 
hundreds of years, perhaps thousands, sac- 
rificing pordons of its anatomy to survive, 
but a trickle of life persists. The Patriarch, 
however, has flourished and each stem has 
grown to maturity, possibly due to its fa- 
vorable position on level ground. Although 
far more flamboyant than its neighboring 
A group of hmthxorit' pines (right) 
ovarlook. u fhidlow hashi jufl hi'hiv their 
heart}' regime, their xulptwcd limbs 
pushing skyu wy! ajier Htcrally ihotminck 
oj years of weatheting. Photo by 




brothers, ihe Pairiarch is but a mere child 
of 1,500 years. Still, the tree is not entirel)' 
free of tlie scarring that seems to predomi- 
nate in this desolate forest. The crown 
culminates in a series of dead, naked, twist- 
ing limbs, only 30 feet high, as though its 
healthy trunk had somehow been stunted 
by forces unknown. 

Unlike most conifers which flourish in 
acidic soil, the bristlecone pine thrives in 
an alkaline soil of crumbled dolomite. 
Roots commonly occur within two feet of 
the ground surface. Neighboring areas 
harbor sagebrush and related desert-type 
bush flora growing in richer, sandstone 
soil, which represents a competitive inter- 
play icx) fierce for the brisilecones. Con- 
versely, few other planLs are able to sustain 
growth in the light-colored dolomite soil 
which is home for the trees. 

Fire danger, fortunately, is minimal, 
since the trees are spaced far apart with 
little ground cover between. Lack of oxy- 
gen at this lofty elevation also reduces the 
danger i>f fire. Furthermore, Edward 
Schulman has postulated that the thick res- 
inous sap produced by the trees proteas 
them from sustained or severe insect dam- 
age, as well as damage from molds and 
fungus. Brisdecone wood cells are dense, 
extremely resinous, and highly durable. 
And, too, hrisilecone needles persist for an 
average of 10 years, some for greater than 
30, before regeneration occurs. By com- 
parison, nearby limber pines shed their 
needles every three to four years. 

These defense mechanisms are needed. 
The area above 10,000 feet receives only 12 
inches of annual rainfall, mo inches in ex- 
cess of the (jualifications for a true desert, 
and thus the gro-wth season rarely exceeds 
six weeks. Even so, as late as Memorial 
Day, snc)W three to four feet deep can be, 
found in drifts along hillsides and 
shallow ravines. 

The most aged trees of Methusaleh Walk, 
another marked trail to the bristlecone 
area, are situated at the very limit of the dr\' 
forest edge, where calc^areous rock out- 
croppings and minimal rainfall predomi- 
nate. In this highland wilderness, the trees 
seem to thrive on hardship. Susiained pe- 
riods of growth may result in the addition 
of no more than one inch of new girth over 
an endre centurj'. During adverse periods. 



the trees .sacrifice .segments of trunk and 
limb, while a minimal portion of the tree 
keeps it alive. De3dw(.H)d will accumulate 
in other major portions vf the tree, result- 
ing in layering of wood in van'ing stages of 
growth and decay. 

oving through this timeless land 
of antiquity, you'll feel a sense of 
displacement, as if you were 
traversing die primal beginnings of some 
archaic culture. Indeed, many of the trees 
here rival the origins of civilization in age. 
You'll observe scores of contorted, 
dwarfed trees nestled into rocky arid soil, 
occasionally clinging to broken limestone 
or ascending from eroded ravines. Their 
limbs and gnarled stumps reveal 
scoured grain patterns after literally thou- 
sands of years of weathering. At least nine 
trees in Methusaleh Walk have been found 
to be greater than 4,000 years of age. The 
trees seem to he enduring a continuous, 
violent struggle, frozen in time, battling a 
brutal environment which renders trunks 
and crowns misshapen and crippled, 

The hrisilecone pine registers weather 
patterns over the course of its life h)- the 
relative widths of annual rings A recorded 
period of world-wide drought in the 12th 
Century', for example, corresponds with 
narrow ring patterns within the trees at that 
selected interval. Likewise, long wet peri- 
ods correspond with wider rings, indicat- 
ing maximum growih periods. 

Moving further along Methusaleh Walk, 
you'll encounter the bristlecone pine 
known as Methusaleh, the oldest known 
living thing. This ancient tree has survived 
for greater than 4,600 years. Examining the 
tree reveals layers of growth of varying age; 
a bark covered segment provides living tis- 
sue rising from the trunk, other layers are 
either dead or dying. Inspection of the 
dmeless warrior, the image of a tiny seed- 
ling burrowing into primal soil and sprout- 
ing life thousands of years in the past, 
before civilized man, is humbling. A 
human life is but a mere whisper in this 
cradle of longevity. This elder pine 
suggests the final rewards of per,severanoe in 

the face of adversity'. 

This multi-tmnkcd hmtlecone (nght), well 
over 3,000 yews old, suinds in Schulman 
Grove. Photo by Pocan 
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At least nine trees have 
been found to he 
greater than 4000 years 
of age 



AstoiiLshingly, ihe older pines are siill 
able to produce cones on occasion, as they 
have for thousands of years. The trees first 
bear cones at 20 years of age, shedding 
seeds in late September and early October. 
The cones are covered with bristle-tipped 
scales, for which the species is named. 

Even though many of the trees in the 
BrisLlecone Pine Forest have been aged at 
4,000 years or more, deadwrnid lying alxiut 
in the area has been dated at 8,200 years, 
suggesting that even older trees existed 
there at one time. Even specimens of local 
sagebrush exceed 220 years in age, far 
greater than their normal average life span. 
Schulman himself wondered about the 
property of California soils which allow 
such aged specimens, not only in 
Bristlecone Forest, but also ifie northern 
redwoods and sotjthern sequoias. 

Bristlecone pines are not eloquent, fault- 
less specimens. They arc sculptured relics 
from the heart of nature's mystique. The 
facade of broken, twisted crowns and 
gnarled stumps reveal great strength sup- 
ported by a foimdation of powerful mys- 
tery. Hidden within the girth of the 
bristlecone pine lie forces of survival un- 
matched by any living species, perhaps by 
any species throughout all of time. 

You'll want to return again to this tiny 

forest of ancient, ghosdy trees nestled deep 

wiihin the western slopes of the White 

Mountains but there will be no hurry. The 

trees have time, lots of time. ^ 

Even the most aged hrisllecone wilt 

produce small, spiny cones (above). 

Photo by Enmlis 
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Early in 1965 an anonymous tvriter sent an article to Desert 
Magazine stating tbathe hetd, during Use past ten years, collected 
$314,660 in black gold nuggets in an area "within 30 miles of the 
Saltan Sea. " This article, which was published in March of that year, 
was followed by other letters answering questions Jrom readers, each 

accompanied by at least one of the writer's nu^ets in order to 
(lutbenticate his correspondance. All of his letters tvere signed "From 
the Man Who Pound Pegleg's Black Gold" and each was mailed from 

a different location. With some letter^ be sent photographs. The 
letters were atsopi^Mshed in the magazine between 1965 and 1968, 
and the nuggets he sent were displayed in Desert's office for readers 
to examine. Because the Pegleg Black Gold legend is as important to 
the tore of the Southern California des^tas the Lost Dutchman Mine 

in (he Superstitions is lo Arizona, proof that the black gold 
actually existed and was still to be found made a substantial impact 

upon modem desert history. To recap and update this fascinating 
stofy, Desert Magazine's present editor, Don MacDonald, arranged to 
interview former editor-owner Choral Pepper who was the recipient 
of the modern Pegleg letters and nuggets in the 1960s. 
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Pepper: l[ was 
unbelievable. Our office was 
so crowded on weekends with Pegkg 
black gold seekers that we had to line them 
up outside. TO were threatened by riuLs 
who thouj^ht we knew the modern Mr. 
PiL'tjIe.y's identiLy, Wc were aa'Liswl of 
(i iMiTinj^ a myth to increase circulation. We 
were cajoled by mystics who wuiiced to 
borrow them to get psychic impressions. 
Pendulum swingers believed they cpMid 
detect the source by magie. Gollectore 
offered us enprmous sums. Tfele vision 
producers sought us for interviews aad 
adventure features, The exdtjement carried 
on for an entire year, 

MacDonald: What s the mal StEtty? 
When did it all begin? 
Pepper: Unless ybu've had reason to 
research it in depth, as I did after we 
received the black nuggets, you'd probably 
,sett!e for the legend about ajohn O. Smith, 
horsetrader and trapper known as 
■Pei=;lcg" because of his wooden leg, who 
found some black gokl nyggt-tis in 18S2 
while traveling from 'inina to ko.s ;\ngcles 
via Warner's ranch. Spinewhere in that 
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MacDonald: i ni 

glad you've moved gJiS 
back to the desert, 
Choral, especial h^ ■ ' 

with gold bouncing 
between $600 and $W0 mi 
ounce atiLl at leasi ilu-ee [\Mcier.s fvcn.- Liay 
asking whai liappened to ihe Pegleg gokl 
you u.scci to display in die office here in 
Palm Desert. 

Pqiper; WfeU, Don, I'm wondering about it 
to0i 1 alwajs felt that the nuggets km as 
proof by the man who claimed to have 
found the Pegleg black gold belonged in 
trust to the magaj',ine aiid iis i'f Ui.iers. rather 
ttran to me personally. Whe[i 1 sold the 
magazine, I included them in the 
invenlpry, Tfen nuggets, one weighing two 
ounces and the others around an ounce, 
arrived while I was editor and I understand 
that one or two more were received after I 
.sold Desert. 

MacDonaJd: Let's .see— they'd be worth 
something like S6,600 tod ay ^ wouldn't 
they? I'vf iK-en lold thai the first nuggeis 
you recei\'etl from the man who found 
them set off a gold rush to the desert. 



liecmil photo of Choml 
Pepper ( opposite page) is 
surrouttded by so me of the 
actual nuggets skm received 
whm she owned and edited 
Descn. Magazine, letter 
( left) is a copy of 
"T.WWFPEC's first contaa. 
Monument (above) to 
original Pe^legfsJ stands in 
Anm-BQm^o State Pe^. 



desolate r^pn he 
climbed one of a series of three 
hills to get his bearings. On iis top 
lay a cjuantitj' of black lumps tliai Smith 
assumed wei-e copper tlue to their lieavy 
weight. He picked up a few and carried 
them widi him to Los Angeles, While 
exhibiting them in a bar there, he let a 
miner examine them. The miner scraped 
away the blarft desert 'v^rB^ aod revealed 
the ^jokl. 

Peglc'g Smith inuTk-dia[e]\' ilrummed up 
a grubstake and set out lo relocate the hill 
with the nti^e^s but he perished on the 
desert. In the years diat followed, other 
attempts to find the bonanza also ended in 
tragetly. .''Jtt'r the Civil War, veterans with 
peglegs were almo,si lis common as men 
named Smith, and ai least iwi > other Pegleg 
Sraiths came upon black-coated gold in die 
sOuthewes desen, Roth produced reliable 
witnesses to vouch for the authenticity of 
their gold artd both met tr^c deaths 
before ca.shing in on iheir finds. 

I, personally, coiilii never get involved in 
the historic Pef^leg Sniiih hassle. 
Whichever legend you buy, some 
passionate believer of another Pegleg 
Smidi story will accuse you of being 
misinformed, 1 noticed a letter from one of 
them in your April 1980 issue. The only 



Pegleg legend I subscribe to is the modern 
one. I know he found bkck-coaied gold. I 
saw it, held it, had it assayed. Our man 
identified it a.s (.'oming from an area within 
a map publisheJ in jn early issue of Desert 
Magazine, vvliicli we reprinted with his first 
letter in March, 1 965. Whether or not this is 
the same area as hazily recoUeaed by any 
or all of the 19th century Pegiegs is 
irrelevent, 

MacDonald: How did the mottem Pegl^ 
happen upon the gold? W&s he a 

prospector? 

Pepper: No v,ny. He .'iimply wa.s a nature 
lover camping in the desert to enjoy the 
spring wild flowers. Mer hiking a few 
tidies over uneven terrain, he stopped w 
rest. The small hill he sat upon «as 
covered with a crust of smooth, 
water- worn pel:)bles, the .^iand having been 
partly blown away by wind. This is lypical 
ofdesens in the somhwi:!.',!. Some ;ire 
mosaicked for miles witli the black- coated 
stones worn smoodi l^y a combination of 
sand action, flash floods, and ancient seas 
that once covered the desert. TO eall the 
blade coating "desert varnish." 

Our modern Mr, Pegleg sat there awhile 
flipping pebbles down the sidt of tlie 
slope. When one seemed unusually heavy, 
he examined it. Black, rounded on the 
edges and about three-quartere of an inch 
in diameter, it felt suspiciously heavy for its 
size. He scratched away the black sur&ce 
w!± a pen knife. It shone bright gold 
underneath. As a long-time Desert 
Magazine reader, he was familiar wiih 
legend.? of the .Southwest. He knew 
immediately that he had found the 
legendary Pegleg black gold. 
MacDonalct: Why didn't he stake a claim? 
Pepper; He had learned from the P^leg 
legends not to [■ii.sli i )ff half cocked to brag 
about his find end up unable to 
relocate ii. In.siead, Ik- hun,i> :irauiid for two 
hours or so to gather up .seven more 
nu^ets weighing from one-half ounce to 
two ounces and then marked a trail back to 
his Jeep, Ten days later he returned with a 
metal deteaor to recover 720 ounces. After 
that he returned only several times a year. 
With gold wonh only $35 an ounce at that 
time, he had colleaed $314,650 worth of 
ni^cs whfe® hei^ us st0t$. At 



today's rates, that would be worth up to J7 
milMon. Because he was (he stated) out of 
sympathy with certain recipients of our tax 
dollars, he didn't wish to share the loot 
with the IKS, .so he kept the site a secret 
and didn't stake a claim. He did .say that if 
there were any way he could contribute to 
a cause that served people without 
government interference, he would 
divulge the location so it could be 
es^loited. None of outrejdfers was.ablis to 
meet his challenge. 
MacDonald: What makes the nuggets 
black? 

Pepper: The assay we had run confittned, 
Mr. Pegleg's statement that the nuggets 
■were 70% gqW, 20% silver, and 10% 
cepper. His theory was that the black eame 
about from oxidation of the cc^per. 
However, an action of the sun and 
chemicals left from occasional desert 
storms builds up a coaling on rock 
surfaces, referred to as desert varnish, 
which is common to the desert. 
Archaeologists sometimes use the degree 
of desert varnish coating at a site to 
establish dates for petroglyphs on rocky 
cliffs, There are areas near the Salton Sea 
thai are entirely paved witli sniall, lumpy 
]5t;bble,s that k)ok identical to the Pegleg 
gnld. Similar areas exist in Nevada and 
Arizona, Mr, Pegleg photographed one of 
liis nuggets in situ arid it was 
indistinguishable from surrounding rocks. 
Only by weight was he able to identify It. As 
a matter of interest, I used to display a 
black rock i had found alongside one of 
the real nuggets to illustrate the point. The 
dark color of the Pegleg nuggets may have 
been attributable lo copper content, hut I 
think that they were black rather than dark 
brown berau^ of tiieii- deseit vamtsh 
Cftatin,^. 

MacDonald: Speaking of psuedo nuggcb,, 
1 heard from one normally reliable source 
that the nuggets from Mr. Pegleg were 
phony but that you refused to admit it 
because k would have discredited the 
m^azine. 

Pepper: That is ridiculous. Our 
mysterious Mr. Pegleg once sent a nugget 
lor the magazine along with one hung on a 
gold chain for me. I still have it. Some 
ynigu^tijnably reliable jewelers have 
ocamlned ft. I would challenge anyone's 
word thsit the nuggetS: we hjtd assaj^ and 




displayed at the Desert Magazine office 
while I was editor were phony, 
MacDonald: Did you ever have any 
Indication of Mr. Pegleg's identity'? 
Pepper; Never. It could have been anyone 
who walked into the Desert .Magazine office 
to buy a book. 1 used w hyve ;i few 
siispicii >ns, bui none of them proved out 
when J tried various detecting methods we 
had devised Ici pne letter he said that 
someday he would make himself known to 
me, but I edited that out because it might 
have encouraged more than the usual 
number of threats we received, .-Actually, I 
worried ;ibout Mr. Pegleg. He stated in one 
k'ltvr ili;n hv still had an enormous amount 
<>l iiuggi. t> SI Wished away, untreated. I felt 
that what i didn't know couldn't create ' 
trouble for anyone. 
MacDonald: Still, with all of the 
ri in cspondence, you must have had some 
perception of the man. 
Pepper: 'Wbll, strictly from intuition, Don, 
I'd .say that he had [lui in scime time (.in the 
desert during Wirid War U. General Patton 
trained men here, you know. And then I'd 
guess that the man had a college education. 
His letters proved an ability to research a 
situation, iissimihite information, and 
intelligently adapt it to an endeavor. His 
letters suggested a strong-minded, can-do 
sort of person to whom material wealth 
would be used for self-ettlightemnefit 
rather than to achieve sotM status, I 
Im^ine him as somewhat of a loner, an 
ij^ealist. He could be quite ty^>ical of any 
number of men I've met living in 
motorhomes while they tish -.w (■,:impbdl 
River in the summer. It would be 
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interesting to meet 
him sometime. It isn'i 
often that an unknown stranger plays as 
imponaot a rol^ in dries life as Mr, Pegleg 
did !n mine during the years that I 
editor of Desm Magazine. 
MacDonald: I knnw lhat yiiii did ;t [ul nf 
desen exploniUon in ihoav )v.ir.s. i> 
your personal idea ni'the location of the 
gold he found? Didn't he write that he 
beJieved there was much more still 
uncovered? 

Pepper: A writer and explorer n[imed 
Robert Bucli from nuriheni California 
came up Willi ilie liesi f xplanaiion in my 
opinioj!. Mr rVgli;t; had spet'!il:!!i."d lhal his 
gold had been deposited in an old \\-ati.'i" 
course diat had hem covered wtii ^am l 
during eons of desert erosion aiid f intdly 
bad been exposed again by winds to bake 
in the desert suei along with the b!ack rocks 
surrounding ii Mr Biici4, however, pointed 
out thai the composition of the black 
nuggets was more typicitl of northern 
California gold than of desert gold. He 
suggested that the gold had uaveled to the 
southwest with a mulfe train, probably 
Penilta's, en route to Sonora when 
California still belonged to Mexico. 

li is possible that Pegleg, being a 
ht)rse[liief as well as trade i" and trapper, 
had attasKed the train to steal iLs hor.ses, 
had picked up a few of the black rocks that 
fel! out of packs, but finding them black, 
hadn't valued them until later when a 
miner exposed titem for what they really 
were. Wli ether or not old Pegleg wus the 
culprit, the idea is a good one, Another 
theory i.s thai the mule irain could have 
perished in a flash flood, leaving a trail of 
feck gciii nuggets aioi:^ die rout^Sf in 
^ciemmtercqiursei In T^eAfj^ericw^s 
Wfe, a book r wrote with Brad VOlIiams, we 
subscribed to this last concept , The 
modern Mr. Pegleg also found ii plausilile. 
■fife' had laiHid a remnant of a sword 
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scabbard near the site, which he sent to us 
and which we di.splayci.1 in ihf i. jfficc. .-V 
photograph of it was published in tJie July 
1968 issue ofiteser; and it was identified by 
an expert as late l6th or early 17th century, 
HacOonald: If the gold came from a mule 
train, wouldn't that ellralaate diepirosl^ce 
of any more remaining? 
Pepper, Oh my, no. Those mule I rains 
were all but entiles^. In most instances the 
gold was melicJ iiU' i liars before ii wa.s 
transported lo Sonora, but there was a 
SBi^lter thgre too and it is possiBIis tii^ in 
some tastances die gold was transpoised 
raw. For one thing, being black, it was 
disguised in the event of I'aiders, 
MacDonald: If you were going after the 
Pegleg gold today, where would you look? 



Pepper: The first place I'd loOkTVOuid be a 
library in order to research the usual rouie 
of Mexican mule trains. A number of books 
about the Peralta operation are available in 
liisiorical society librarie.s, e.specially in 
Arizona and northern California. Then I'd 
match thju information against the map 
from the early Oes^ Magazine referred to 
by Mr. Pegleg in his first letter. Then I'd get 
into a four-wheel -drive vehicle and follow 
die mule train route through the 
prescribed area until 1 came to a place 
paved with black desert-varnished rocks. 
Such places might extend for miles in all 
dlfgctions, but widi persistence and a godd 
nietal deteaqr, if the^old is there, it 
be found. 

MacDonald: Why haven't you tried it? 
Pepper: .Maybe I will, now that I'm back 
on the: desert, 



IVe been told for years that there simply wasn't 
anything left at the old ghost camp of Masonic, in 
the High Sierra. However, on my first trip there 
recently I found a great deal, as you 11 disctwer in 
my stoiy. it s a tale of rich gold mining, the violent 
and mysterious death of one of its founders, 
and the cofiamnnity's paduifiiL declirie and 
evesiitual d^th. 



Ghost Toivn 

Called 
Masonic 

Story mtd photogr^ks ^Bmd^ Mmrmn 



y y [STORIANS ESTIM,4TFI) rluTf 

^ JL' 100,000 milling districts in tlie 
old "West, and anibng that ntoflti^ must be 
liiduded the tiny dot m the map knowfi as 
Masonic. When gold was discovered at an 
elevation of 8,000 ft^t bet«'efii ilie 
Sweetwater Mountains and Bodif Hills of 
Mono County, miners flockeLl lo ihc -awa 
and built Masonic with great amliition and 
purpose, only once again in most of their 
lives, to see tiieir dreams fade away. 

There isn't a great deal to be fdtJnd in 
Masonic today. To get there, you start from 
Bric^eport in Caiifoftiia's Higli Sierras, 
driving along C-182. or ,Sweet™ter Canyon 
Road as it's known locally, foi- four miles to 
the dirt turn off on the right. 'Hiis road isn't 
marked, so a close watch on your 
speedometer is important Although most 
vehicles can complete the trip, I don't 
recommend oversized trailers. Ending 
along this scenic nmte for nine miles past 
.such hi.storic sites as the still staiiding 
Chemung Mlifie and Mill will bring you to 
the area marked as Upper Town. There 
were diree sections in all that comprised 
Masonic District— Lower Tawn, Middle 
Tbvm and Uppei- Town, each about a half 
ntdle distmu iVom tlic other. K\ Lower Town 
a plaque (.iedicated by tlie Bo die Chapter of 



E. Clampus Vittis commemorates Masonic 's 
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ROSPECTORS FROM MonoWlle 
discovered rich gt jld sampJes at 
Masonic in 18^0. However, due 




to the excitemeiii at Bodic and .-XnroiM, it 
wiLsn't until 1902 that anabing i\;i.s di mc in 
iht,' jrea. On July 4th of tliat year, Caleb 
Uor.sey.John M, Br\'an, and John ,S. Phillips 
discovered gokl bearing ore that would 
become the Pittshurg-Libeny Mine, Being 
Masons themselves inspired the town's 
fraternal sounding name. The ore was rich, 
running from 135 to ISOO a ton. Adding to 
the excitement wa.s ;i nugget which Phillips 
displayed in 1904, a.ssayed ai $4,000 a ton, 
which he clainied wlls Ironi a mine he had 
just purchased for only $49. All that can be 
said of PhlUips is that he died rich. Hs 
body was found at die bottom of a iSO-foot 
mine shaft in July of 1909. Wiis it an 
accitlent or the result of foulplay^ No one 
ever found out for .sure. 

Lumber for building and mine slioring 
came from Mono Mills, 32 miles south of 
Bodie. From the Bodie %ilway and 
Lumber Gtanpany,.lt was tiien trsisferred 
to six-and-twenty horse teams for the long 
l6-mik journey over treacherous Geigeir 
Grade lo Masonic. Soon, a road was put 



ill rough lo iiritlgeport, 

The first cabin wa.s erected in the 
summer of 1904 in Masonic. Bnili ni Incal 
aspen, the modern home even l>i lasanl a 
glass paneled door. Several hundred 
petople flocked to the new boom camp. On 
September 29, 1905, a baby girl was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. "iSMtfle, the first 
birth in .Ma.sonic. Hy then, buildings, 
falseft'oiiLs, cabins, and tents had .shot up all 
over Masonic Gulch. And as excitemetit 
grew, so did ambition.s. On November 8, 
1905, George Montrose published the first 
issue of the Masonic Pioneer, notable 
mainly because it became exiina almost as 
soon as it was printed. 

The town wa.s really becoming 
"cosmopolitan " boasting a butcher shop. 
Pieces of the once mctfeslic Pittshur^Ubert^i 
Mine (above) lie collapsed against her 
hillside like so many dominoes. M^) (^n?eQ 
stm'tsyouatBridg^on, Calif., am^t^kes 
you tO' Masonic. 




sevei'LiI boarding hnuses, saloons, ;i pn.st 
offict', school, LiiiJ gt-ntTul sLiire, Bui then, 
a.-i with SI 1 mam mining camps, the bottom 
di o[7pe(.i out. B\- J 909, unpredictable and 
irrfgukir gold veins were liarcier to trace, 
Scarcitj' ot' goid^bearing ore brought on 
litigations, la-wsuits, and pKWerty, Masoiiic 
was broken, and so were her people. The 
last resident was the postmaster, who, 




because of government regulations, 
femained there until iaigust of 191 1. 

trf HE .SCENL AT Masonic !> •< li) 

M sadde fling. Rich stands of aspen 
JL and cedar flank Masoaic (Jalch. 
Roads meander through fields of 
wildflowers and streams. Here and there, 
crumbling cabins and buildings have given 
way lo tile destrLiaive forces of time, 
elemeiiis. and vandals. The once rich 
Pittsburg-Liberty Mine add Mill lies 
coUaps^ against her hillside, much as so 
many toppled dominoes. Across and high 
above her, the ore tram stands deserted, 
limber p<.)inting skx-wari.! as an epitaph ii j 
another era. Cattle graze unmolested on 
ihc once busy main .street. 

13ut perhaps the Masonics fmal chapter 
has yet to be written. Many mines are 
re-opening in the High Sierra, and this 
could happen to the Pittsburg-Liberty. Widi 
inipro\'(.'d ifchnii.[ucs in prospeairig and 
niiiiing. this tirca cihiIlI liecome a 
buoniiown af^ain. Until then, the old gold 
camp in Mono Ciuiniy's backcountry will 
continue tti .sleep. haps on a maftress 

stuff ed with riches. B ' 

Lo^ifor Masofiic's sturd}^ cabins fkft) came 
frvD! Maun Milb, 32-im/!e-»nles mmy. An 
aucient o)v chute (aboiv) siMicis } warty 
it ticici.nii iiL' tesUmorry to themeefs once 
golden riches. 




Delight in 
the Desert 

by Connie Emerson 

THE TWO MEN STAND atop huge logs, bringing their 
razor-sharp axes to chest level, and then at a signal, they slash 
down at the wood between their feet. Working rhythmically 
with an endurance inbred through ages of battle against 
adversity, each man chops through his seven logs, competing 
to see who can finish first. 

Watching with admiration bordering on worship is a crowd 
of dark-haired men, women, and children who look somehow 
as though they all might be related. The men wear berets, even 
those in business suits. Many of the women are dressed in 
white blouses and red or green skirts, banded in black to match 




The Biisqties do not set their dances to the itytbm of the accordion player (left); he 
traditionally accompanies them as they move about tvith flying legs and stiff upper 
bodies. Slick dances (above) have been a part of the Basque culture, transplanted 
intact to these shores, for generations. 
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Girl (left) learned to dance almost as soon 
as she could walk. Patriotic Basques 
(opposite page) Join in pledging allegiance 

to the flag. 

their bodices. They are the Basques of the 
western United States who gather each July 
at Elko in northern Nevada to celebrate 
their heritage and reinforce their ties with 
the past. 

As a people, the Basques are like 
nt) other ethnic group. Their lan- 
guage is a linguistic puzzle; their 
beginnings, shrouded in mystery. Even 
their blood type is different, with an un- 
usually high incidence of type O and Rh 
negative fiictor. 

It is believed that they dwelt in the 
Pyrenees in prehi.storic times, perhaps as 
long as 40,000 years ago. But in the 1800s, 
their land in Europe was unable to support 
its burgeoning population and a massive 
migration began. Young men left their 
homes to work on large cattle ranches in 
South America. Then, when gold and silver 
were discovered in the western United 
States, many of them moved north. 

After the ore played out, they became 
shepherds in the West's lonely mountains 
and desens, especially in southern Idaho 
and in the nonhern Nevada area around 
Elko. Strongly tied to kin and neighbors, 
they saved their earnings and sent for 
sweethearts, brothers, sisters, nieces, and 
nephews in the old countrj-. 

Today, with modern sheep technology, 
the number of Ba.sque sheepherders has ■ 
dechned dramatically. But the original 
immigrants .set down strong roots in the 
desen. Most of their descendantii have 
stayed on die sand and sage land. Many of 
the second and third generation have en- 
tered business or the professions. Others 
raise sheep from the same stock their 
grandfathers lodK. in lieu of money as their 




Man ( ahotv) competes in the weight- 
carrying contest. 



herding wages. 

Whatever their occupations, the impor- 
tance of attending the yearly National 
Basque Festival often approaches the fer- 
vor of religious duty. For urbanization, 
marriage with non-Basques, and the radi- 
cally reduced immigration threaten the 
survival of Basque culture in this country. 
Their festivals, Basques feel, are a means of 
reaffirming their own ethnic pride and 
transmitting old country values and tradi- 
tions to their children. 

In the grueling wood-chopping contest, 
for example, both the number of logs and 
the aa of chopping itself are rich with tra- 
ditional symbolism. The seven logs repre- 
sent the Basque mono, Zazpiak Bat — All 
Seven Are One. Although the Basques have 
lived for thousands of years in three prov- 
inces of France and four in Spain, their 
ethnic integrit}' has transcended national 
boundaries. They have retained the unit>' 
of their roughly 100-mile-square homeland 
in spite of invasions by Celts, Romans, 
Franks, Moors, Normans, Goths, and Hit- 
ler's Germans, and despite efforts by die 
French and Spanish governments to as- 
similate them. The chopping competition 
also illustrates the tw,'o qualities, indarra 
(strength) 2i'\dsendotasuna (strength of 
charaaer) which have enabled that ethnic 
survival. 

Games are an important part of the festi- 
val and all of them are based on strength. 
In addition, most incorporate working 
skills which the people have relied upon 
through the ages. There's a 300-pound 
weight lift and the weighi-carr}'ing compe- 
tition, with contestants lugging 104-pound 
weights in each hand, sometimes for dis- 
tances of close to 1,000 feet. In the 
sheephooking contest, Basque sheep- 
herders use a six foot pole with a hook on 
one end— as their ancestors have at lamb- 
ing and shipping time for centuries— to 



see who can catch and tie two sheep in the 
fastest time. 

Tradition is transmitted, too, by variou.s 
groups of dancers as they execute intricate 
patterns handed down from generation to 
generation. One of the biggest crowd 
pleasers is Txatikarakua, Dance of the 
Dead Chief, The dance ends when the 
high-kicking men, dre.ssed in while shirts 
and pant.s, red berets, sashes, and scarves, 
carry their fallen leader off the stage on a 
litter of sticks held above their heads. 
Other favorites are the Makill Darttza, a 
stick dance requiring fast footwork and 
rhythmic exchanges of blows, and the Rib- 
bon Dance which symbolizes the univy of 
the Bascjue provinces. Like the Irish jig, 
most Basque dances require that the upper 
body be held motionless with arms up- 
raised while the feet fly in a series of com- 
plicated steps. 

Dancing isn't restricted to the organized 
groups. Even preschoolers are encouraged 
to enter the Jota dancing contest, with con- 
testants in five age group.s competing for 
prizes. And on both nights of the two-day 
festival everybody joins the dancing, with 
music provided by a Basque orcliestra 
from Boise and an accordionist from Elko, 

On festival Sunday each year, local 
priests and visiting ecclesiastical 
dignitaries celebrate Mass in the 
city park. Most years since the festival 
began in 1964, the Mass has been said in 
the Basque language by a New York priest 
who uses his vacation to attend the celebra- 
don. Deeply religious, the Ba.sques in both 
Europe and the United States are almost 
100-percent Roman Catholic. American 
Basques are intensely patriotic, afso, and 
festival .speeches are heavily laced with 
proud references to members of their race 
who have served in the armed forces and 
government. 



After Mass, members at Euzkaldunak. 
Elko's Basque dub, serve meats, salad, 
Basque beans, rolls, coffee, and cake to the 
more than 2,500 Basques and visitors who 
attend a picnic. Though the meals have of 
necessity- become simpler as the crowds 
have grown, they're still hearty fare. Six 
hundred steaks are cooked at one time on 
the giant grill and dozens of lambs are 
barbecued, for the traditional Basque din- 
ner includes at least two meat dishes. In 
keeping with their cooking philosophy that 
natural flavors should be enhanced rather 
than disguised, spices are used sparingly. 
The beans, for instance, are flavored only 
with ham and chorizo, the peppery- Basque 
sausage. And, as with any Basque dinner, 
there'.s an abundance of wine— drunk from 
conventional glasses or expertly directed 
in streams from goatskin hota bags. 

In the heart of Nevada's sheep ranching 
desert, Elko is rich with traditions brought 
over from the Pyrenees even when it's not 
festival time. Two restaurants, the Nevada 
and Star hotels along the railroad tracks, 
serve Basque dinners the year 'round. 
Throughout the American West, the early 
Basque hotels were almost alw-ays located 
within sight of the train station so that new 
arrivals who knew no English could find 
them easily. The menus at these hotels 
which survive remain virtually unchanged 
from those of the early days. There are, in 
addition to the two meat dishes, steaming 
tureens of soup, pasta, potatoes, vege- 
tables, and, of course, the ever-present 
wine. The food is .served family style and 
most of the customers are Basques. And 
just off the highway running through Elko 
is a new Basque cultural center, bulk in the 
architeaural style of the Pj'renees. 

Next time you're in that part of the des- 
ert, whether it's festival time or not, take 
some time to get to know the Basques, It 
will give your trip a dash of chorizo. @ 






ben most people hear Terlingua 
mentioned, they usually think of the Chili Cook-Off. But to area residents oj Ibis 
West Thxas ghost town, the Spanish name that means "three tongues" evokes an 
image of noble canyons and craggy cliffs, a sacred place where time stands still 
The past continually confronts the present in a land where nature still holds the 
upper hand, commanding the sun to bum its relentless way across a horizon 
blessed by the majesties of water, earth, and sky. 



Located in southern Brewster County, 
Terlingua and its immediate communities 
of Study Butte and Lajitas (pronounced La 
HBE tas} are only eight miles west of Big 
Bend National Park and the Chisos 
Mountains. It is separated from Mexico 
only by the snakelike Rio Grande, creating 
an area of dramatic contrasts. Here, the 
Chihuhuan Desert offers total serenity; 
there, colorful arroyos and severed 
canyons invite rugged exploring. Rafting 
the Rio Grande affords a choice of 
experiences in river trips, from the mild 
waters of the Colorado Canyon to the 
rugged currents of the Boquillas, 

This wilderness, sometimes called the 
badlands, was once occupied primarily by 
three Indian tribes, the Apache, Comanche, 
and Shawnee. Mexican herders settled into 
the area as early as 1860, and in 1885, 
Confederate General Richard Gano of 
Dallas established ownership. Gano was 
known as a surveyor as much interested in 
preaching as selling land. "Today 1 saved 
twenty souls and sold sixteen sections of 
land," he wrote in his diary. 

The discovery of cinnabar ore, or 
quicksilver as it became known, 
transformed Terlingua into a thriving, 
busding communit)''. The legendar)' 
Howard E. Perry, of Pontand, Maine, 
presumedly acquired the ore-rich land in 
lieu of payment of a debt, But regardless of 
how he came to own Terlingua, Perry and 
his rule of the Chisos Mines gave new life 
to this isolated community. The mines, 
which were open from 1891 until 1946, 
provided generations of Mexicans with 
employment. They lived in primitive adobe 



and tin houses, much like their ancestors, 
and were totally dependent on the Chiso.s 
Company Store for their everyday needs. It 
was a rigid company town and Perry's 
reign was so strong that he was able to 
influence the postmaster to remove any 
mail order catalogs that arrived so that no 
business would be taken away from the 
local store. 

The Post Office was established in 1905 
when the population reached 1,000. The 
town also had a church, a one room school 
house and a jail. Perry built a 10-bedroom 
mansion for his wife, but Mrs. Perry spent 
only one night in the house and went back 
to Maine the next day, never to reappear in 
her husband's booming mine town. Like 
Mrs. Perry, the original buildings of the 
town have disappeared, and there is little 
now to indicate the mining heyday of 
Terlingua. In 1922, 40 percent of the 
cinnabar mined In this country came from 
here. 

Now, the remains of the stucco mansion 
Stand in solitary majesty against a backdrop 
of the Chisos Mountains, and the jail and 
school are crumbling. Although the ghost 
town itself has a populaiton of less than 25 
persons, the area is beginning once again 
to attraa permanent residents. Three 
state- funded teachers are responsible for 
children in the tri-communicy towns of 
Terlingua, Lajitas and Study Butte for 
grades one through eight. After eighth 
grade, die children are bussed to Alpine, 

an hour and a half away. 

The wife of Terlingua 's developer, Howard 
E. Perry, spent one nigh{ in the town and 
huffed back to Maine, never to return. 
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Young men lite Mike Davidson and 
SLcVf Harris came to Ter lingua after visitit^ 
ihe area and realizing ii offered Lhem a 
chance to live where tliey could make a 
decent living by doing something they 
loved, namely being outdoors, Steve and 
Mike are partners in Far Flung Adventures, 
river trips that are participaton' in nature, 
desig\ied u> inrnxluee fomilies, groups, and 
individuals to the feeling of self-reliance 
that wildernes,s travel can offer." These 
new residents cf Terlinigua ate extremely 
ecology minded, Interested in iflaiiitainlng 
the wilderness that brought them here in 
the first place. "I like the cleanliness of it," 
exjiLiins Davidson, "the rivers and the 
mountains are nearby, and I can see fifty 
miles into the distanee wheal stand on my 
front porch." 

There is no question that the 
aniiUal chili Cocik-off has been 
responsible for much of 
Terlingua'.s receni fame. After [he closing <}f 
the jiiines and the eventual desertion lA'ihe 
town, there was little left to do in Terlingua. 
In the fell of 1967, ft all changed. In 
response to an anicle in Holiday Magazine 
written by the late H. Mien Smith and 
entitled "Nobody Knows More About Chili 
Than i Do," a group of Dallas businessmen 
urfjanized a cook-off between New Yorker 
.Sniiih and Texas '.s own Wick Fowler. The 
article, as Smith relates in hi.s humorous 
book The Great Chili Conjrontaiion, "set 
the iadfsls (rflfexas and partietilarly the 
hungry hyenas of Dallas against me, in ftill 
cry." Tferlingua was deemSl the "chili 
Capiti il I if the World" by the Chili 
Appreciation Society, and from then on, 
the annual ^brld Championship Chili 
Cook-Otf ttiok on nautina! prt>portions. 

CBS's Charles Kuralt, in fiis book 
Dateline America, describes the event as 
"the annual bourixm guzzle, beer bust, 
and chili cook-off on the banks of Dirty 
Woman Creek." Kuralt also refers to the 
town as being occupied on one day of the 
year by an assortment of people "who 
Share little but the conceifthat each 
them tnakes the world's finest bemi 
cf red." • 

The original spirit of the event has 
changed since'it first began. The all- male 
contestant rule never made it past the first 
year, and each fall the numbers of entrants 
increased to the point so that now it is 
somewhat like a Western-style Woodstocic, 
Terlingua (sse mipj is best krtoum forltS: 
anmui! chile cook-off, uH0 com^ant 
(center} adding wine to his entry. Hotmjer, 
Iheghoi^t U wn has recently attracted some 
per»m> ie>}/ residents and even the ruin 
(left) might once i 
ofdfiltirwt- 



with chili contestants of all ages taking over 
the area. Private planes land on the dusty 
airstrip in large numbers, disgorging all 
sorts of "chili heads" and members of the 
press, most of whom leave that same 
evening. The event has been moved from 
its original location in the crumbling ghost 
town proper to Arriba Terlingua, a nearby 
"suburb." Most of the townspeople stay off 
the highway that day and display an attitude 
that is described by one native as 
"benign neglea." 

In spite of the annual, very temporary, 
commercialism that the chili cook-off has 
brought to the area, sincere nature lovers 
are drawn to the towns west of Big Bend. 
Rockhounds, photographers, and wildlife 
enthusiasts fiave ample opportunity to 
pursue their interests. An almost 
prehistoric peace pervades the ChrLstmas 
Mountains where white-tail deer are often 
seen. The desert is the home of the 
javelinas, coyotes, and mule deer, and on 
rare occasions, cougars have been sighted 
in the heights of the Chisos. Succulents 
such as creamy white yuccas, century 
plants, cacti, and a variety of shrubs mark 
the desen, and the unique siempreviva 
rejuvenates itself to show why it is known 
as "Resurrection." Agate, topaz, and 
petrified palm wood, the official state stone, 
are familiar flnding,s for rock buffs. 

At one time the only place to stay was in 
Arriba Terlingua at Glenn Pepper's Villa de 
la Mina Hotel, Now, in addition to Pepper's 
Place, a.s it is known to the old-timers, there 
is an authentic Western-style hotel and 
saloon in Lajitas, The Cavalry Post. The 
Terlingua Ranch Reson is 50 miles 
northeast of the ghost town and offers fiill 
guest conveniences. For recreation 
vehicles, a park near Study Butte is ' 
complete with laundr>' facilides. 

One of the most scenic highways in the 
southwest is El Camino del Rio. (The RJver 
Road), Highway 170. It is 68 miles of river, 
mountains, desen, and farm land — a ride 
to .soothe the sen.ses. 

The future of Terlingua? Who knows. 
The dust>' streets and crumbling buildings 
of the ghost town are hardly mystics, with 
crystal balls to see tomorrow. Yet diere is 
space, clean air, and a separate peace in 
this part of die world. And as the cities 
continue to spawn concrete ribbons and 
murky skies, die urban crush grows more 
de.sperate. Here in Terlingua, where the 
mountains and rivers change only as 
nature commands, the human mind can 
find rest and renewal. That, in the final 
analysis, may count a great deal more than 
any monument of a technological age. 
Frisco Can}>on near Lajitas forms a 
magnificent backdrop to the abandoned 
mine carved into the base of the hill. 




Another view of Frisco Canyon (cppostte 
page) shows the Rio Grande winding <« 
way lazily between two nationx. 
Tfoegrai'es o/Terlingua (below) were built 
to withstand both the elements and the 
coyotes. A predominantly Mexican 
peculation lent both piety and 
permanence to the memorials. Sturdy 
stone home (bottom) is typical of the 
dirt -floored structures not lit'ed in since the 
early 1940s 
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ARLY SPRING DAYS in the desert are luscious. 
The earth tilts, the juices of life stir, a young man's 
fancies turn to a lady's smile, and the world is 
puddle- wonderful Its the Season! The time for flashy 
cars and warm evening drives, spring training and 
tennis tournaments, dinners and dancing — desert 
delights. 

It's also the time when the desert blooms, 
figuratively exploding with color, shape, and 

A typical modem hot air ballon (left) costs its omter about $10,000 to buy, mud} 
more each season to operate. 



texture. The ocotillos stand green againsi a dark blue sky; 
barrel cactus flowers of violet cast their own shadows; and 
after the big rains of this year in Arizona and California, we 
may be in the only green desen in the world. 

And one of the best ways to enjoy the fragrance and 
silence of a desert sunrise is to witness it in a hot air 
balloon. 

"Do what?" you ask. 

That's right. "Me a hot air balloon ride. In the Coacheiia 
\&lley of Southern California it's easy. All you have to do is 
get up in the dark and drive to the lush green grounds of 
the La Quinta Hotel, "Get in!" when piloi Dan Click of the 
Sunri.se Balloon Company tells you to, and, as you climb 
into the wickerbasket, it's up, up, and away. 

But your stomach doesn't drop as it does in an elevator. 
It's gradual like an ascension should be. You just move 



away from the earth, The pilot checks the temperature and 
altitude instruments and if he wants to go higher, he gives 
the balloon a shot of heat from the big Bunaen burner 
above the basket. If he wants to drop down, he either lets 
the balloon c(X)l itself or with a yank of a cord, he peels 
back a panel of the balloon and the hot air escapes. 

But that's about all he am do — go up and down. For 
you see a balloon i.s a lighter-than-air craft with no 
propelling system and no means of controlling horizontal 
flight, it's an aerostat — an aircraft supported by the 
buoyancy of the atmosphere. That's why aeronauts say that 
hot air ballooning like life has its ups and downs. 

To go the direction you want, you must follow the flow 
of the wind, At lower altitudes the wind may be blowing 
away from your destination. Five hundred to a thousand 
feet higher the Row might be just to where you want it. And 
that's the trick — to know the wind. It's like sailing except 
you can't tack into the wind. You can't fight it or struggle 
71)e trio of balloons (below) is operated fi'om October to 
May eac/j year by Sunrise Balloons, a company licensed to 
carry passengers. Home base is the beaudfut grounds of La 
Quinta Hotel near Palm Desert, Calif (Photo.- Gaiy Squier) 




against it. You have to flow with ii, for hot air ballooning is 
blowing along with the wind. 

ALL FORMS OF FUGHT are poetic, lyrical, 
beautiful, and at times inspirational. Since 
i the myth of Icarus, human desire for free 
J flight has been constant, It's even in 
our dreams. 

Leonardo de Vinci was one of tlie first to take that dream 
into the realities of scientific speculation. In 1505 he 
worked out the rational principles of flight; specifically, 
that air had weight and exerted pressure. The rest was 
easy. One had but to apply that knowledge, but 
unfortunately, de Vinci never told anybody. He wrote his 
calculations and notes in his workbcwks in a way so that 
they could only be read in a mirror. 

So it wasn't undl Joseph Michel and Jacques Etienne 
Montgolfier got interested in chimneys and the behavior of 
smoke that hot air ballooning had its first successfiil te.st of 
flight with a live cargo that did not include the Montgolfier 
brothers. Frenchmen aren't .stupid. Thus, on September 
19, 1783, the Montgolflers were safely on the ground 
watching a sheep, a duck, and a rooster take off in a 
balloon made of linen and paper, filled with hot smoke. 
They (the animals) reached an altitude of 1,500 feet and 



flew one-and-a-half miles before landing, The balloon then 
was immediately surrounded by terrified French peasants 
who destroyed it and killed the animals, thinking the latter 
were frotn the devil, Mars, or perhaps even Englishmen 
in disguise- 
But the test was a success. Since that time, hot air 
balloon flight has been continuously refined. In the nearly 
two centuries that have followed, balloons have been 
made of natural and synthetic rubbers, nylon, and more 
recently, from a polyethelene plastic called Mylar which 
absorbs less solar energy and therefore is less sensitive to 
atmospheric changes. 

In 1844 an American aeronaut invented the ripping 
panel for quick descent. Instead of an open fire in the 
gondola, tanks of liquid propane that can be replenished 
in flight now fuel the burners. And balloons have been 
used in space technology, also. Bailouts from 113,500 feet 
in 1961 by Commander Malcom Ross and his crew tested 
pressurized suits later used in manned space flights. 

The basic principles, however, haven't changed, even 
with makeshift materials like the baUoon Hans Stelcyzk, an 
East German mechanic, and his family built in 1979 from 
60 different pieces of canvas and bedsheeLs, a cast-iron 
platform with posts at the corners for himdholds, and a 
rope anchor. It flew them to ^Kfest Germany and freedom. 

Hot air ballooning today is a very competitive sport. 
Aeronauts race for distance and compete in spot landing 
matches where a tiny target must be hit, cross-country 
races, and hare-and-hound chases. Each year in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, there is an international 




Attibough a collision vuould seem 
imminent (below and right), the 
balloons drift along wilb the uHnd at 
the same pace and in the same 
(HrecHon. 





ballooning festival, and more desert cities are looking for a 
piece of the aaion. 

BUT THIS IS ALL academic to you because 
you're still up in Sunrise's balloon, 
Soating around Palm Desen and Indian 
VfeUs, California, The fact is that unless 
I the wind is really ripping, ballooning like 
sailing can be a little boring for passengers. So in-between 
blasts from the burners, you talk with the pilot and ask 
questions about balloons and what's over there, and how is 
the ballooning business, and why do you do it? 

You find out that ballooning pilots are licensed by the 
Federal Aviation Agency. To get a private pilot's license 
requires a flight training ground school, a test, 10 hours of 
flying time, and a solo flight with an FAA inspeaor who 
asks a lot of questions and puts you through a series of 
standard maneuvers. Then to maintain your license, you 
must log diree takeoffs — and landings — every month. A 
commercial license, which allows you to carry paying 
passengers, requires a minimum of 35 hours of Ic^ed 
solo flight. 

You also learn that ballooning is a pretty big business. 
There are national and international associations, the 
Ballooning Federation of America that coordinates 
activities at local and regional levels, and a bi-monthly 
fournaJ for balloonists that is both interesting and very 
colorful for the balloons themselves, you can see, are 
ablaze with color. 
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Several ballooning companies, including Sunrise 
Balloons, cooperate with the \Xkekly Reader's program for 
science classes in elementary and secondary schools. And 
the kids love it. Professional balloonists also work with 
television and motion piaure studios filming commercial 
products. Where else could you get a boom like that in the 
middle of the desert that will hover at six inches above the 
ground or pull up, up, and away with a blast of 
the burners? 

And then when your time in the air is over, the pilot 
radios to the chase vehicle that has been following you 
throughout the flight, and he lets them know where you're 
going to set down. That's when you learn why the pilot 
flies for as in all flying, the exciting parts are taking off and 
landing. That's especially true if you drop down anywhere 
near people. They come running toward you as you 
descend slowly and silently; Kids help fold up the balloon 
and cany it to the chase truck. For that they get a toy 
balloon and some good cheer. It's all so friendly, so 
curious, so perfea! 

And what is more, no form of transportation could be 
kinder to the fragile desert ecology. A balloon leaves no 
tracks as it enters protected areas. Unlike a helicopter or 
airplane, it lands and takes off without creating a miniature 
sirocco. And, too, prudence behooves the pilot to avoid 
setting down on top of caai, smoke trees or mesquite. 
Fire? Little Itklihood, as the burners can be shut down 
Instantly and the baloon itself is construaed of 
flame-retardant materials. Ballooning, in fact, is akin to 
motherhood. Who could be against it? @ 
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EGYFTS DESERT LIKE MARS 



Washington, D.C. — Imagine 
a place where virtually no 
rain has fallen for 20 years— 
a desolate, windswept waste- 
land of duaes, rocks and 
vast, featurele«»s plains. This 
!s the southwestern desert of 
Egypt— one of the driest re- 
gions of Earth. 

It is a place almost as In- 
hospitable to life as the sur- 
face of Mars. 

In fact, the analogy be- 
tween the southwestern 
Egyptian desert and the "red 
planet" goes even farther 
than this, says Dr. Farouk 
El-Baz, research director of 
the Smithsonian Insti- 
tulton's Center for Earth and 
Ranetary Studies. 

Satellite photographs re- 
veal striking similarities be- 
tween the southwestern 
Egyptian desert and Mars. 
"We see nearly identical fea- 
tures In the two habitats that 
startle, surprise, and even 
confuse the experts" says 
El-Baz, who has scrutinized 
literally i housands of satellite 
photographs. "Alternating 
bans of dark and light 
streaks, boulder-strewn 
fields, and pitted rocks— 
these are some of the features 
common to both. You can 
hold two photos side by side 
and ask. 'Is it Earth or is it 
Mars?"' 

The curious similarity be- 
tween earthly deserts and 
Mars prompted £1-Baz to 
conduct a field expedition to 
the southwestern Egyptian 
desert. "On the trip, we con- 
firmed the enormous power 
of the wind to create land- 
forms," he says. 
"Ap SI result, we feel that the 



wind has not been given 
enough credit for shaping 
landforms both on Earth and 
Mars. These findings have 
made us rethink our theories 
and assumptions about the 
formation of deserts and even 
what lies in store for the 
Earth in the eons to come." 

El-Baz feels comfortable 
making this last statement 



because all the p]an< ts in liic 
solar system were probably 
formed at the same time and 
from a common origin. Their 
differences In chemistry, 
geology, and weather stem 
from their different masses 
and varying distances from 
the Sun. At the Center for 
.Earth and Planetary Studies, 
the research arm of the 



Smithsonian's National Air 
and Space Museum, El-Baz 
carries out comparative 
studies of the Earth, its 
moon, and other planets In 
our solar system and their 
moons as a way of learning 
something about our own 
earthly environment. 

What Intrigues scientists 
(CiHit. on pg. 39) 



SNACK TAKES 1427 GALLONS 



Riverside, Calif. — Any Idea 
how much water it taites to 
produce a hamburger, french 
fries, and a coke? 

The answer is 1,427 gal- 
lons from farm to counter ac- 
cording to Herb Schulbach, 
University of California soil 
and water specialist. 

And if you have a steak 
dinner with potato, vegeta- 
ble, salad, and watermelon for 
dessert. It would take about 
2,897 gallons. 

"The typical daily food re- 
quirement of 2.570 calories 
requires the use of more than 
4.500 gallons of water every 
day." the Cooperative Exten- 
sion scientist States. "That's 
a lot of water especially when 
we worry about having 
enough for all the needs of 
our expanding California 
population," 

That's the bad news, but 
there's good news, too, he 
said. Water Is a renewable 
natural resource which can 
only be used in its passing. 
Once it is gone, it can only be 
used again after returning 
through a cycle, 

"You could say that water is 
vraated If It is not used," said 



Schulbach. Water circulates 
unendingly from the earth's 
tnoislure from the oceans to 
tlie atmosphere then to the 
land and back to the ocean. It 
Is unpredictable as to quanti- 
ty, t iming, and frequency and 
Is controllable only to the ex- 
tent that It can be stored or 
used in passing. 

"Because of this unpre- 
dictability, we must use it 
wisely," Schulbach warned. 

"To meet our Increasing 



demands we must develop 
water for urban, industrial, 
and agricultural needs to the 
maximum, and keep in mind 
environmental needs, too." 

After all. man's history In- 
dicates his successes are a 
result of his ability to manage 
his water resources success- 
fully and his failure to man- 
age water resources has re- 
sulted in the failure of his 
civilizations, he said. 
- Palo "Vferde Vklley TIMES 




"Uncle Charley" Burdick, born 30 years 
too soon. Story by Don Pelon on page 40, 



DESERT CAHIE FEEDING IN NEVADA STUDIED 



Reno, New. — Cattle have 
been grazed on southern 
Nevada deserts and adjatsnt 
areiad dating to the time of 
the Spanish missions but 
what do the cows find amid 
the Joshua and creosote 
bush stretches upon which 
to make a living? 

"We have recently com- 
pleted a three year study con- 
ducted in southern Nevada to 
determine what grows in the 
Mojave desert area that cattle 
utilize for feed," said Dr. 
\^feyne Burkhardt, associate 
professor of range manage- 
ment and range scientist. 
College of Agriculture. Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

Dr. Burkhardt headed the 
study effort with assistance 
of Dave Chamberlain, south- 
ern Nevada area extension 
livestock agent in Las Vegas. 

"While It has long been as- 
sumed correctly that cattle In 
the southern Nevada desert 
area will heavily utilize an- 
nual plants when available, 
they manage to exist and 
prosper during years when 
few If any annuals are pres- 
ent," Dr. Burldmrdt said. 

According to Dr. Burk- 
hardt, there are two primary 
kinds of plants thai can offer 
forage possibilities for cattle 
in the hot deserts. These are 
annual and perennial plants. 
The annuals, of course, Uve 
out their lives in one season 
and grow when moisture 
conditions are right which 
may be once every three or so 
years, while the perennials 
are grasses, shrubs or tree 
species that have lives ex- 
tending over perlocte of years, 
"While we have not fully 
analyzed all of our data yet," 
Dr. Burkhardt said, "we have 
sufficient information now 
showing that a great variety 
of desert perennials are In- 
volved in the cow's diet in- 
cluding some previously 
thought unpalatable to the 
animals." 

Dr. Burkhardt explained 
that the study commenced in 
1976 with the objective of 
getting a more accurate and 
detailed picture of what cattle 
m the desert eat. The infor- 
mation has great Importance 
and applicability to manage- 
ment of public lands grazing, 
and grazing allotments pro- 
vided to ranchers. 



Two study sites were In- 
volved. These were the graz- 
ing allotments of Carl Wslkel 
in the vicinity of Searchlight 
near the extreme southern 
tip of Nevada and the Fore- 
master allotments on Mor- 
mon Mesa, north of Las 
Vegas, 

Initially, plants were col- 
lected in the two areas to de- 
termine what kinds of plants 
grew there. Tissue sample of 
these plants was taken and 
individual cell structure of 
specific plants was Identified. 

"Fecal samples on a 
monthly hasisi were taken to 
determine what the cattle in 
the areas were eating." Dr. 
Burkhardt said, adding, "the 
samples were analyzed at 
laboratories of the renewable 
natural resource center at 
UNR, We used the relatively 
new technique of identifying 
parts of leaves and stems of 
plants in the fecal samples 
based on their cellular struc- 
ture as compared to that we 
had already identified for var- 
ious plants." Dr. Burkhardt 
noted that the technique has 
proven reliable. 

Dr, Burkhardt said that 
when moisture is received on 
the desert at the right time In 
fall and winter to germinate a 
good crop of aimuk grasses 



and forbes, or non- woody 
plante, the cattle utilize such 
feed extensively over the six 
or so week period that it is 
available. 

However, the rest of the 
time and during years when 
the annuals do not grow, they 
survive and esdst on the t>e- 
rennlals. 

Among the most important 
perennial grasses eaten as 
forage are big gal let a grass 
and bush muhly. while Im- 
portant perennial shrubs 
Include range tatany, 
blackbrush, and Mormon 
tea. Among others often 
eaten are Joshua tree buds 
and flowers, bursage, purple 
sage, buckwheat, and wolf 
berry. There are also 30 or 40 
more perennials of which 
traces can be found in the 
cattle's diets. 

"Previously, such plants as 
blackbush and bursage were 
thought unpalatable to the 
cattle," Dr. Burkhardt said, 
pointing out that, "under 
such an assumption a piece 
of iand where the predomi- 
nate shrub was blackbrush 
might be written off as un- 
suitable for cattle. But. this 
would not necessarily square 
with what the animals actu- 
ally eat" 

Dr. Burkhardt said that 



based on his observations, 
cattle that are acclimated to 
the southern Nevada areas 
look about as good and fat as 
cattle in the northern "cow 
country" of Nevada. 

"Of course," he stressed, "it 
Is necessary to have cattle 
that have more orlesa evolved 
In that environment to do 
well, Tkke an Idaho or Mon- 
tana grass range cow and put 
her in these deserts and she 
would not know what to cat." 
-Reese River REVEILLE 



BIOLOGISTS FEAR 
SALMON RUNS HURT, 
BY DREDGING SURGl 

Seattle, Wash. — A fishery 
biologist says he fears dredg- 
ing by a rush of gold prospec- 
tors in the state's rivers and 
streams will harm salmon 
runs this spring, 

Millard Deusen said he li 
concerned because hundreds 
of people, spurred by higher 
gold prices, are buying port- 
able dredges that suck up 
material from stream bot- 
toms and separate any goi^ 
from gravel, silt, and 
Salmon lay their eggs insli 
low, gravelly areas. 
Desert News Service 



GIANT METEORITE REMEMBERED 



Blythe, Cal^. — Finding a 

chunk of meteorite at a 
Quartzstte rock show 
wouldn't mean as much to 
most people as it did to EUtctt 
Barber of Blythe. 

For Barber it brought back 
memories of a 1929 expedi- 
tion at Meteor Crater. Ariz. 

The 18 oz, meteorite he ob- 
tained at Cloud's Jamboree 
in Quartzsite is a piece of 
that famed meteor. U was 
given to Barber by Lorraine 
Hllkln, daughter of Walter 
Geogline, a man Barber 
worked with at Meteor 
Crater. 

"It had a price tag of •200, 
but they gave it to me," Bar- 
ber said. "When I was at 
Meteor Crater 1 could have 
had tons of it if I had the 
foresight." 

Barber was part of a crew 
which in 1929 sank a shaft 
approximately 700 feet under 
the floor of the gigantic crater 



In Northern Arizona. 

Object of the expedition 
was to find the meteor that 
created the 4,000-foot wide 
and 570- foot deep crater. 

Finding the meteor w^ the 
dream of D. Moreau Bar- 
ringer, who believed it would 
be worth between *500 mil- 
lion to *1 billion due to its 
Iron and nickel ore content. 

The meteor Is thought to be 
81 feet in diameter and con- 
tain 92% cobalt plus traces of 
platinum and indium. 

The largest piece found to 
date, which iBin the Mtiseum 
of the Meteor Crater, weighs 
1,406 pounds. More than 15 
tons of meteorite have been 
shipped aw^ firom Meteor 
Crater, 

"Wb sank a shaft 620 feel 
and it was Just like shoveling 
sugar," Barber said of the silt 
which is under the crater. 
"We struck water at 620 feet. 



then we dug another 80 fect,^ 
It took longer for that last i 
feet than the 620. 

"We worked in hip boots 
and rain gear, but we never 
got to it (the meteor)," he 
continued. "There's an oceaj 
of water down there." 

Approximately 30 m4 
were Involved in sinking 
shaft for the Southweit ^ 
als Co. 

Scientists believe Meteor 
Crater was formed 22,000 
years ago when a huge 
meteorite struck the earth. 
Most meteorites burn up 
soon after entering the 
earth's atmosphere, but ap- 
parently that one was of such 
Immense size that It did not 
Incinerate. 

"If thejf started mining it 
again 1 would go there even if 
I was as old as Methtiselab." 
Barber said, 

— Palo Verde Valley TIMES 



ICE WATER HELD THREAT 
TO HEALTH OF MANKIND 



^S^*- {'rom page 37} 

about Mars is the evidence of 
flowing rivers in Its distant 
geological past. Yet photos 
beamed back to Earth by 
NASA's Mariner 9 and Viking 
sparecrafi showed what Is 
now an essentially wind- 
blown, barren desert. 

This discovery stimulated 
new interest among geolo- 
gists in our own desert en- 
vironments, which some sci- 
entists believe art- yearly en- 
croaching on Man's fertile 
soil. Although deserts make 
up a fifth of the Earth's land 
masses, very Bttle is known 
about how they are formed. 

Culling through many sat- 
ellite photos of the Earth's 
deserts, El-Baz found fea- 
tures similar to Mars in the 
deserts of the southwestern 
United States, Argentina, the 
Gobi Desert, and elsewhere. 
But the greatest concentra- 
tion of features was found in 
a remote region of the Sahara 
near the Egyptian-Suda- 
nese-Libyan border called 
Gefaei Uwelnat. 

Td get a first hanid look, 
El-Baz and 16 other scien- 
tists recently Irtklned 1.500 
miles on Wrtuatiy imcliriried, 
roadless desei't using satellite 
signals to heip keep ihem on 
t rack. 

They were looking for land- 
forms like thgge in tile photos 
of Mars. They w^r^ not dis- 
appointed. 

The Vtking photographs of 
Mars showed pitted rock 
formations that most geolo- 
gists assumed were vesicular 
basalt. The pits, it was 
thought, resulted from small 
gas pockets formed In the 
volcanic rock dtiriiig soUdlfl- 
c at ion. 

"But in the Egyptian des- 
ert, wf:' disi'.ovrred thfU the 



wind can carve pits in all 
types of rock— dense vol- 
canic rocks, coarse grained 
rocks like granites and in 
sandstone and gjiartzlte:, " 
El-Baz explains. 

"The wind actually acts like 
an air drill, forming a 
whirlpool around Individual 
grains, aad plucks them out 
of the rock. In addition, 
sand grains become lodged 
inside small pits and re- 
peated wind gusts grind 
these grains into the rock 
which enlarges the hole. 

"So now it is back to the 
drawing board as tat as the 
Martian rocks are conieemed. 
We really can't say for sure 
how they were formed, but we 
think these studies show 
that the wind Is playing a 
very important role," he says. 

Far more important is the 
potential lesson for Earth 
from these studies, 

"Mars has been trans- 
formed into a desert." El-Baz 
says, "and, to our knowledge, 
without the existence of hu- 
mans or life forms as we 
know them on Earth, What 
happened to change Mars 
frnin a wet planet Into a bar- 
ren landscape? We don't 
know the final answer to this 
question, but we have to ask 
ourselves: Could we render 
our entire planet into a hos- 
tile environment like Mars if 
we aren't careful with what 
we do to our landscape, or 
could It happen even wilthout 
our interference?" 

His hope i.s that corppara- 
tive studies such as these will 
help us answer this question. 
In the process, we may learn 
more about how deserts form 
and how we can cop*; with 
them, 

— SmitbsoQlan Hesws 

Service 



Tonopah, JVeu, — Among the 
many threats to life, liberty, 
and happiness in early-day 
Nevada was a persistent 
group of women and wrong- 
headed, blue-nosed men who 
insisted that liquor and those 
places which dispensed it 
were among civilization's 
foremost evils. Most drinkers 
could Ignore and dismiss 
them easily enough because 
their numbers were small, 
but the edltol^ of the Corn- 
stock Lode sometimes took 
another tack and attacked 
temperance groups on their 
own grounds. Typical of these 
pen and Ink jousts is the fol- 
lowing which appeared in the 
TERRITORIAL ENTERPRISE 
in August of 1876. Whether 
or not the paper's readers 
heeded the warning is not 
known, but one can safely as- 
sume that the editors them- 
selves took care to follow their 
own advice. 

"While there is no doubt 
that intemperance in the use 
of ardent spirits is one of the 
most deadly evils to civiliza- 
tion, it is equally true that in- 
temperance In the use of lee 
water !s iSi|!l|t^ undermining 
the constitutions of Ameri- 
can men and women. As a 
nation, we are fearfully ad- 
dicted to cold drinks, and 
there is imperative need of an 
organized movement to fight 
the demon of ice water. 

"Strange as it may seem to 
the conscientious man who 
comprehends the deleterious 
effects of cold drinks, there 
are thousands of our best 
and noblest citizens who are 
victims to the cold water hab- 
it. They begin the day with 
one or more glasses of Ice 
water before breakfast. Dur- 
ing that meal they frequently 
turn from the coffee which 
cheers but does not ineb- 
riate, and satisfy their de- 
praved taste for water. On 
their way to their b«slnegs, 
they stop at the numerous 
drug stores which shame- 
lessly flaunt their soda water 
fountains in the face of the 
public and hastily pour down 
the deadly Ice water which 
perverted humanity makes 
palatable with cream and 
symps. In the office or the 
store, the water cooler, flUed 



with the stomach and tooth 
destroying beverage, is al- 
wnys at hand, and when the 
water drinkers return home 
■afeer a day of constai:it drink- 
ing, they often must spend 
the greater part of the night 
in solitary and s^tiarial de- 
bauchery. 

"The result of the perni- 
cious habit has been to fill 
the country with a class of 
stomachs that are Incapable 
of any earnest digestive ef- 
forts, and to crowd the chairs 
of busy dentists. American 
stomachs and American 
teeth are daily growing fee- 
bler and the time is appar- 
ently at hand when a set of 
false teeth will be presented 
to every new-born Infant at 
the same time that he re- 
ceives his first India rubber 
ring, and when all sorts of 
stomach bitters and digestive 
pills Will invariably supple- 
ment his dally meals. For this 
state of things, ice water, 
either in its undisguised 
form or in Its shape of soda 
water, is responsible. And the 
worst of it is that the victims 
of the water habit are the very 
men who form our temper- 
ance societies and who fancy 
themselves temperate be- 
cause they never drink aisy- 
thlng but water, 

"The deadly effects of ice 
water are particularly notice- 
able at present. When an 
overheated man desires an 
attack of congestion of the 
brain, there Is no plan which 
he could devise which would 
be better adapted to secure' 
the end desired than that of 
drinking water of, or below, 
the temperature of 32 de- 
grees. Yet this is precisely 
what scores of so-called tem- 
perance men are continually 
doing. It is sufficiently Irra- 
tional and dangerous for men 
to drink brandy and whisky 
in hot weather, but it is a 
question whether ardent 
spirits are really more imme- 
diately dangerous to health 
than the ice cold beverages 
which even the most earnest 
teetotallers pour into their 
astonished and indignant 
stomachs. 

"Water is undoubtedly the 
most wholesome beveraige 
(Coat, om pg. 43) 



NOTICE 



Did you know that there is 
a deadline for prospecting 
on Finieral Land? The Wil- 
derness Act of 1 966 states 
that after midnight, De- 
cember 31. 1983 all Na- 



tional Forest Wilderness 
Area.s will be closed forever 
to mineral exploration. 
Whether you are for or 

agatnst. did you write 
your Gongressmsn? 



PiiliUBhed as a pnblic lerrloe by the Cactus Cl^ Claiion 



Uncle Charley made a living and a little more even when 
gold was government regulated at *32 an ounce. 



30 YEARS TOO SOON 



Tombstone, Ariz. - If ever a man was 
born 30 years too soon it was "Unde 
Charley" Burdlck. 

Charley dug gold alt hi^ life and he 
never made more than a bare living at 
what WAS not only a vocation, but an 
avocation as well. He loved gold— not 
only for its monetary value, biit for the 
sheer Joy of finding It. 

By laSO standards he would have 
been a wealthy man, but back in 
1957, when this Faber pusher first 
inel the agile 7 7-year-olds ter. he was 
reduced to living fn a tin and card- 
' rd shack, with oi^ a tame deer for 



by DON PELON 

a companion. Food was scarce on his 
table and the qid man was considered 
to be poverty stricken; 

Way back around 1912 he had hit 
the prospect trail. He'd wandered all 
through the West. Worked for 
HomesLake in South Dakota; clown 
through the Rockies in Montana. 
Wyoming, and Colorado, He tramped 
through Idaho where the winter 
snows were deep; braved the blister- 
ing sun In Nevada and Utah; knew the 
mining camps of Kingman and Hum- 
boldt in Arizona; sweated In the un- 
derground diggin's at Cripple Creek; 



spent time in Oklahoma's lead mines, 
and a bit in New Mexico- The middle 
1950s found the miner in Wisconsin. 
It got cold, then awfully cold, Charley 
pulled stakes and headed back for the 
Southwest and ended up laboring in a 
"ahlri-tail" mining operation near 
Gnkkii. Ii was at this limc thai he 
learned of a group of old and at one 
time, good, producing clalnnis that 
were open fQr location, about a mile 
south bf that near-ghost town. 
Charley staked! 

But he didn't stake just for specula- 
tion. Nor did he expect to harvest a 




Tragic end came around 1965 when Charley Burdick was 
trappeid in his flaming shack and burned to deatib. 



golden fortune from the earth. He 
made his locations with the thought 
in mind of bull ding for himself a tiny 
miner's cabin, and working his prop- 
erties for his living. 

He also desired to establish a pi ace 
where others— miners of the part- 
time variety, as well as those who were 
working at making a living at it— 
could come and dig In the earth, 
search for gold, and h;^vc a rhacirc of 
at least pull ing some ii ijolcb in llicokl 
pot ill return for ilif^ir efforts. Hi.'; idea 
panned out and in the months thai 
followed Charley taught the rudi- 
ments pf placer mining to qtilte a few 
men and women. 

The area surrounding Charley's 
shack was pock-mar it cd with small 
shafts, eacii with iis own windlass 
and ore buckei. We learned that Ibis 
was "good" placer ground, with any- 
thing from a few to 30 feet of overbur- 
den to bedrock. Here Charley and his 
friends have sunk dozens of shafts to 
bedrock, branching out and gopher- 
ing on the contact, grubbing loose the 
rocks, gravel, and gold iliat lay in de- 
pressions on the solid limestone bed. 
This they hoist to the surface where it 
Is dry-panned or sluiced, the water for 
which must be hauled several miles. 

On up the arroyo were the rather 
extensive workings that our host was 
currenlly working. Here wc slopped Lo 
watch him fire up a gasoline powered 
dry washer, throw a couple of shov- 
elfiiUs of grave! Into the hopper, then 
dry pan the concentrate. There was a 
good showing of eolbr— not a lot, but 
after all, what dOK due expect from 
two scoops'? 

Soon we left the wash and headed 



up the mountainside. It was at this 
point that rugged outdoor living dis- 
played its advantage over sitting at a 
desk for our guide, though he was 
more than 30 years senior, bounded 
over boulders and up the mountain in 
goat fashion. I, though, found the 
going tough and the desire to sit and 
rest came often. Soon we came upon a 
vertical shaft, collared with hand- 
hewn logs. The square nails employed 
in construction indicaieri 1 1 if ajije of 
tilt' workings. This. i\-c )r-,!rjK'fl. w;is 
part of the old Mary Catherine work- 
ings. A bit farther on was a clean adit 
that had been driven a couple or three 
hundred feet Into the mountain In 
an attempl i<i rross-ciil I he vein 
on which ihv siiaft wiis sunk, "I'hcy 
never met. 

Charley kept us on the move. We 
visited the "Goldsmith, " the "New 
Mexico," the "Mascot," the "Holy 
Week," and a dozen or so other onc- 
tlme producers, before dropping 
down off the mountain a couple of 
hours later. 

Arriving back at Charley's little 
shack we sipped cool water, stroked 
the pet deer with which the old man 
shared his humble home, and learned 
that the district Is highly mineralized, 
with copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
trOn, arsenic, manganese, and other 
elements having been identified. In 
main. Charley and his friends worked 
the gold placer deposits, none having 
the equipment for hardrdcklhg. 

We learned that It was Charley's 
philosophy that there's plenty for 
everyone, so he welcomed prospectors 
to enter upon his claims and pursue 



didn't charge them anything and the 
diggers kept the gold they won from 
the earth. Yes, he asked to be con- 
sulted about the places they planned 
to work, and he frowned upon the 
careless handling of fire, but other 
than that the sky was the limit. In- 
deed, here was the true friend to 
weekenders and professionals alike, 

I asked Charley if it vvas possible for 
a man to make a living in his dig- 
gings. "Yes." he said, adding, "If he'll 
work, But the trouble today is tliat 
most miners or prospectors fn a setup 
like this expect to make a big eleauup 
on two or three hours' labor a day, Yqu 
can't do it that way. But if you'll dig In 
from sunup lo sundown you can take 
a living and a little else besides." 

Were Charley Burdick alive and 
healthy today, he'd have a properly 
worth millions. Ironically, with all his 
care in the use of fire, he was trapped 
In his little shack when il burned to 
the ground around 1 965, so Old Char- 
ley never got to see the realization of 
his dreams— thfc thorou^ plkeeting: 
of his ground, 

Lljftng and dying in poverty, the old 
in#n was rich In friends and left a 
treasure trove of knowledge, imparted 
to those whom he taught to seek and 
find riches in the gravels of his 
dlggin's. 

Chances arc that with (he price 
commanded by gold today t he value of 
Charley's ground is well recognized, 
and there Isn't a square inch of land 
open for location. It's a tribute to the 
knowledge of a "gold man" who was 
born 30 years too soon, 
-WESTERN PROSPECTOR 
MINER 
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STUDY 
DESERT ECOLOGY 

On Lake Powell in Southern Utah 

Four stsstom during July and August, 
Includes: Gecilogy, Archaeinlogy, History, and 
the flora and fauna of the region. In 12 days 
travel over 400 miles by hauaeboat. Take daily 
hikes through the surrounding canyons and 
desert mesas. Visit Indian ruins, natural 
htiijf;e5 and archies. ldi:niil"v pbnis anJ ani- 
mals. 4 units of universirv ijrtJit optional. 
Contact: PrDt^ssor Andrew Kiiriiiy 

Hutnbolt State University 

Areata, CA 955Z) 

(707) 8Z6-3754 



moABm 
rooAY's GOLomm 

Vrtieli's a 11(1 itp«\ items abmil 
pi'osjieetiiiK, inim-iaml itiiiiiii.n, biilh 
and 'iiuall oprralimis. >'ti 
lures, hints, tips. ativ^rtisfnK^ius Uyr 
machiiirry, mines and claims, 
Piibtishrd moulhlv. JS.iHl per year. 
.Sr'tid for sample cttpy. 

westsm msPEcma Mim 

Ko\ t li:. T()ll)l)sti))iF. ,\z i*fifi;is 



Hoofltaifl&Dfisert.Iac 



jUSTFoa 70UI 



Expeditions I rem Sierras to Nevada, 
Oaath Valley to Mt. Whitney 

• Bondftd Quldes ■ Ftshtng 

• 4WD«, • Pholograpiiy 

• Camping ■ Qaalogy 

• Hiking • Wlldllowarg 

Yau name it, We'll do the rest. 
DEPT. D 

P.O. BOX 200S RIdgecrest, Calif. 93S55 
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by Rick Mitchell 



Collecting Sites lJpdat£i Nice specimens 
of petrified wtjtDd can be found in the 
desert near Plaster Ciry', California. Tlie 
color is mostly brown and it polisht-.s well, 
.showing (ht wool! grain. In addition, 
oi.it.st Lin ding limb st-ctions can be piclved 
up, and these niake iiiierf sting Linpoli.shcd 
di-spiay pieces. With all of the rain thii> 
locality received during the winter, I am 
sure a great deal of new material has been 
exposed. The wood can he found in a wide 
area, concentrating n{)rth of Intci'.state 8 
l.ierA'een Pkisifi- Ciiy and Painted Gorge 
and coniinuing north to the bombifig 
range botindaries. 

The Spencer Opal Mines, near .Spencer, 
Idaho, will be open for their 13th summer 
of fee collecting. Over the years st>aie 
spectacular material has been taken from 
this location. The public can dig Saturday 
through TluM-.sday, from B:00a.tn. timil 4:00 
p.m. The k-e for collecting i,s $12,50 a tbiy, 
per person difjgnig up to five pounds of 
opal S2.S'J is cl\arged for amoui^is over 
fi\'e puuin.Ls. If you do decide to visit the 
Spencer Opal ,\Iiiies. be sure to take 
hammers, chi.sels, and other hard rock 
equipment, a.s well a.s good .s[ifety glasses. 

Anna Cuc.sta's fire agate will be 
closed fur the summer, due to the heat, but 
will cince again be open in the ftill. The fee 
is $2.00 per day, per person, no children 
allowed oil the ckim.s, and they do not 
hiilldoxe the area, K !s hard rock mining, 
but .some ven' nice material eah be found 
here. The claims arc ab( )ui 20 miles fi-om 
Kingman, Ailzona, on the road ui Oainian. 
[n quire tit ElI's Camp, jtist east of Oatman, 
Equipment: Ultra Tec has annouace;d 
produGUon of two new pieces of 
equipment, including a 72 index gear for 
iheir faceting machine, which will, among 
other things, aid in making heart-shaped 
stones. They also have developed a new tin 
polishing lap forfacedng. It i.s available in 
eight-inc:li diameter with a one-htilf inch 
hole and consists of one--ienth inch of tin 
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Write for FREE ALL NEW GEM SHOPPER 



bonded to the base. Thus will help 
eliminate the "orange peel" efSea which 
often causes a problem with older tin laps. 
For more information, write Ultra Tec at 
1025 E. Chestnm Avenue, Santa Ana, 
CA 92701. 

Loreione has runii ■ • lui with the first new 
piece of eqtjiptnent since the former 
.ijibsidiary was purchased from 
Carborundum last fall. It Is a new diamond 
cabochon machine, the GCD-1, which 
con.si.sis u( Ct'' X ]%" 100 .irid 600 diamond 
wheels, e.xptintlaiile rubber drums with 
chargeable resin belts, and a six-inch 
polishing head antl pad. In adelilion, it is 
complete widi a flcNible lamp antl coolant 
squirier. Write Loretone, Inc., 2856 N,W. 
Market Street, Seattle, WA 9B101\ for Blbre 
informadon, 

Sho^: The Arlington Gem and Mineral 
Club will be spijnsoring their 23rd annual 
Gem and Mineral .Show to be held ai the 
Inn of Six flags, in Arlington, Texas. It will 
lie un May 3i'd and 4th and Includes 
educational displays, competitive 
collections a.s well as dealer booths. 
Helpful Publications; The American 
Geokigiail Institute publi-ihes, among 
other thing.s, a ver\' helpful buoklei cniitled 
"Maps and Geological Ptiblii'atinns of the 
United .States — A Layman's Guide." It lists 
viriuallj- ever)' imaginable source of maps 
and geolQgieal data available. Within each 
state .section are listed publications untler 
such headings as "Bihliogi'aphies," 
"Fanhquake.s. ' "l.ant.lfoMiis." "GeiierLiI 
Geology," "Mineral lit'sourccs," and 
"Rocks, Miner.'ds, antl Fossils" (which 
include;, publidatlon.s about rockhounding 
in that partteular state). This is a most 
wePul reference and im given me 
coundess idea.s for sources of informadon. 
If interested, .send S3.00 to the American 
Gealogica! Institute ,5205 LeesbtlEg Pike, 
Falls Church, VA 22041. 
Final -Note; .'Vs suminer appri-i.tches, 
rememljer that the temperatures in the 
desert start climbing. Be sure you are 
properly equipped if you plan to travel a 
long distance off the main rf)ad in que.st of 
gems. !.e/ otberx kaoir irbcrL' ynn plan to 
go, take extra water aiiel loi it I, and. if you 
have car trouble in a renintr area, mtjst 
experts recommend staying with your 
vehicle. Many a life htts been kist when 
campers leave their car in the severe desert 
heat and Stan hlkiitg for help, \fehicles are 
much easier to locate than solitary hlkeHi, 
It is also a good idea to earn' a small 
^Ul"^■ival manual in your car in the event 
y< >Li do have pi'oblems. It can give you 
many itleas of what tti do until help arrive.?. 
. 1 have never been stranded, and 1 hope I 
never will be, biit I'd much rather be 
prepared for It and have It never happen, 
than not be prepared and hzvs my life 
in jeppatdy, 



MINER FEARS U.S. FOREST SERVICE 
WILL FORCE fflM TO GIVE UP CLAIM 



When Newt finally found 
the place 1ft which he believes 
he win ai^a&g miiiii, ftted 
three clalnis and started to 
work. 

"When Newt located his 
claims, he told me and the 
kids to pick out a name for 
the mine," said Jean, Newt 
chimed In, "Jean and the 
kids came up with Mon- 
omania," 

"We found it In the diction- 
ary. It means pathological 
obsession with an ijdea. 
That's Newt and gold min- 



ing," Jean explained. 

Newt operates a small riwr 
dredge and suction pump to 
vacuum gravel and sand from 
the river bottom through a 
huge hose that carries sed- 
iments over riffles In a sluice 
box where the gold Is 
trapped. 

Finding out from miners 
how well they're doing Is like 
asking a priest what he heard 
In the confessional. Newt Is 
typical. 

"I'm not gettln' rich, if 
that's what you want to 



NEW FM STATION 
AIMED AT LAS VEGAS- 
BOUND MOTORISTS 



Los Angeles, Cal(f. — UntU 
recently, the airwaves be- 
tween Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas have been almost as 
unoccupied and silent as the 
high desert landscape. 
Motorists using Interstate 
highways 15 and 40 had only 
intermittent AM radio and no 
FM services at all. 

Now they'll find two oases 
in this radio desert; KRXV 
radio at 99.5 and 98. 1. cover- 
ing the area form the Cajon 
Pass to Las Vegas, Two 
transmitters are used. The 
first frequency. 99.5, will 
hold from Los Angeles to the 
Baker Grade area on 1-15 and 
then you switch to 98.1 for 
the remainder of your trip. 

This innovative concept Is 
designed for what KRXV 
president Howard Andeison 
calls a "mobile community," 



the first of Its kind to be li- 
censed by the Federal Com- 
mu nicattoDS Conuidsslon. 

"lYaditlonally, a radio sta- 
tion serves the reside tits of a 
certain geographical area," 
Anderson explains, "How- 
ever, there are 23 million 
people who travel 1-15 and 
1-40 each year between Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles. From 
my view, they are as much a 
community — and a rather 
Impressive one at thai — as 
any other. They have media 
needs that simply weren't 
being fUled." 

KRXV broadcasts "middle 
of the road" (pop) music, 
news, lodging and recreation 
information weather, and 
traffic reports from Caltrans 
and the CiE^lfomla Hl^way 
Patrol. 

Desert News Service 



BAD LUCK HITS RENO CASINOS 



Monomania Gold Mine, 
Calif. - "\fe're just like Abe 
Lincoln, choppin' dawa trees, 
bull din* a log cabin," mused 
gold miner Newt Peeler, 39, 
as he and his wife surveyed 
their home with obvious 
pride. 

Newt, his wife, Jean, and 
their two children. Rocky, 19, 
and Shirley, 17, recently 
completed their log cabin 
deep In the woods of Trinity 
National Forest in northern 
California, 100 miles west of 
Redding. 

"It's a helluva challenge. 
Got no TV. No telephone. No 
electricity, but it's a damn 
sight better than the year I 
spent behind the bench in a 
shop in town," Newt said. 

To get to their mine and 
nearlQr log caibln. the Peelers 
walk e mile through the 
woods from the end of a dirt 
road. Then they cross a 300- 
foot suspension bridge they 
constructed to span the 
south fork of the Trinity 
River. 

After that It's another half 
mile up a steep hill to the 

cabin. 

"Everything we own had to 
be carried on our backs from 
the end of the road," Newt 
safd. "That heavy old iron 
cook stove, that big old ice 
box, them bedsprlngs, the 
furniture, my tools, the 
works. 

"I looked three years all 
over these hills. This was the 
only damn place 1 could find 
any gold of any quailtlty las 
wdl as quality. 

"It*s a mighty challenge try- 
ing to figure out where the 
damn gold is, Lookln' for 
somethin' yon can i even see. 
It's ridiculous. Get what I 
mean? 

"They're not laughin' any 
more. The hlUs are craisdin* 
with people like me. " 

With the price of an ounce 
of gold soaring around the 
*600 mark, gold mining Is 
becoming a way of life for 
hundreds of Newt Peelers in 
California's gold country. 

Most are out in the hills on 
weekends and vacations. 
Many, like Newt, are taking a 
gamble and devoting full time 
in pursuit of the elusive 
metal. 



Reno.Nev. — The Money Hree 
has dried up. 

Hie Money li-ee was one of 
the newer, neon-flashy 
gambling casinos on the 
main drag of this northern 
Nevada oasis that proudly 
proclaims itself "The Biggest 
Little City In the World." 

So when the Moiiey fi^^ 
Casino abruptly locked Its 
doora, posting signs saying 
"Temporarily Closed." It sent 
a quiver through this region 
of heavy dependence on 
gambling. 



It was the latest In a series 
of puz^ng casino closures in 
Reno, which just a year ago 
was being touted as another 
Western-style boom town, 
another Las Vegas, another 
Atlantic City. 

Major corporations, like 
MGM. had invested huge 
sums In Reno's promising fu- 
ttire. Hordes were flocking to 
the eastern Sierra city to get a 
piece of the action — so 
many, In fact, that it created 
a housing shortage- 
It is still critical. Some 



know," he confided as hi 
nioved the hose slowly alon 
the river bottom. "I'm maki 
enou^ to pay the bills." 

A veteran miner, asked 
what he tliought about the 
Peelers chances of developing 
a paying mine, observed 
"He's erected a cabin an 
shows permancy and tha 
means the Forest Service wl 
be down on him. They'll pull 
out all stops to drive him off 
his claims." 

- WESTERN PROSPECTOR 
& MINER 



Threat (from pg. 39) 

which we can use, but the. 
is a vast difference hetween 
water at a safe and natu: 
temperature and the le 
water which alone sattsfi 
the abnormal cravings of th 
American throat. Let us by all 
means drink water, but let us 
decline to endanger our 
health and degrade ourselves 
below the level of the beasts 
by drinking Inordinate quan- 
tities of ice water. There Is 
not a single animal, ex^^t 
man, which ever dreaitis bf 
contaminating wholesome 
water with ice. The ordinary 
water of the hydrant and the 
faucet satisfies the thirst of 
the wild elephants and the 
domestic cat. Poor, fallen 
human nature, on the con- 
trary, longs for ice and 
gratifies Its corrupt cravings 
at the cost of outraged stom- 
achs and ruined teeth." 
J^epfftia Historical Societu 
Series — Reese Riv^ 
REVEILLE % 



people still live In tents by the 
Truckee River, waiting for 
their homes to be built. 

The construction boom Is 
on, but two other downtown 
Reno casinos have closed in 
recent weeks, while other 
are rumored to be In setto, ' 
financial trouble. 

Immediate blame for the 
current blahs Is being &^ 
between the weather. In 
tlon, and gasoline prices. 

Reno overall still has that 
boom- town tinge. 
— Palo Verde Valley TIMES 
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Bitwt Quality Sun^Drl^ 
Mrmt^ andNui^t 
Cal^otMtm Dates •Health FoaSd 



Three Locations: 
GaraWzoB 
Carlsfea^ 



We Ship World Wide 
S&n^fof 0MW frm catalog 

P,0. BoKilgS, CJkbazoA, Califcirtua gaaSo 




^■COUPON — 



best quality 
BANANA CHIPS $1.19 

reg,$1.49 
Good thru June 30, 1980 



ri Jeep 

**out only bulllMVs'* 

SALES -LEASING 
PARTS - SERVICE 
We Service What We Sell 

JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER 

7590 Cypress Ave. at Van Suren 
Riverside, Calif. 92503 (714)765-1330 



Monthly Photo 
Contest Rules 

Each month when entries warrant, 
Df sei'i Skigiizijie ivil! award tJ'? 
for the best black (.aid white pfxitogrciph 
<iuhmltfed. Suhjvci must be 
desert-related. In the opinio7i of our 
judges, none of (he entries received by 
I hi • di. '(id Urn for our June contest 
■fitiiUfifdforanmi wd so n o prize ti ill 
he iiifttnk'il ihi^ inouth. Prize imnny 
will be cuided to month's winnings^ 
a tot$lof $SOf0r^ l0^tiHnmr> 

Mere Are tfte Rules 

1. Prints niusi lie B&W, S.x] 0, j;lo,s,'^y. 

2. Contest is open lo amateur aiitt 
professional. Desert requires first 
publication rights. 

3. Each photograph must be labeled 
(time, place, shutter speed, Hlrrij and 
camera), 

4. Judges are f cum Desert's staff. 

5. Prints will be relumed if 

self-ad dre.s.sed stamped env^ope is 
cn cicisftl. 

Address aii entries to PliptoBd^Or, 
Desert Magazine, P.O. fex 1318, Palm 
De.sert.GA 92261. 




Listing for Calendar must be received 
at least three months pnor to r/ie ev&nt. 
There is no charge for this service. 

May 22-Sept. 7, IPSO; California Acad.- 
emv of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, Calif., 94118. (415) 221-4214. 
Exhibition title; Hopi Kachina: Spirit of 
Life. A visual interpretation of the life^ 
ways of the Hopi, America's oldest con- 
tinuously surviving culture. A blend of 
past and present using over 150 kachina 
dolls, original kiva murals from the an- 
cient ruins of Awatovi, art and artifacts 
from ceremonial and daily life. 

May 23-25: Ogden, Utah. "Old Buildings 
. . . Presents from the Past," an idea mar- 
ket for old home owners, sponsored by the 
Utah Historical Society. C801) 533-^024. 

June 5-10: Clevis, New Mexico. June S-7: 
10th annual Pioneer Days & Rodeo. 
City wide celebration centered around one 
of the top 10 rodeos among pro compet- 
itors in the U.S.; includes parade and 
Miss New Mexico Rodeo Pageant tSat.); 
$3.00, 8 a.m. -10:30 p.m., county fair- 
grounds. June 8th- 10th; 17th annual 
summer registered horse sale, 10 a.m.^9 
p.m., stockyards. 

June 11-22: United States Cycling 
Federation District Championships, 
Nationwide. 

June 12-14: Fort Sumner, New Mexico; 
5th Annual Old Fort Days. Parade, bar- 
becue, bank robbery, arts & I'rafts side- 
wait: sale, fiddlers' contest, vaudeville 
skits, biuegrass concert, antique car show, 
S/lO-mile Billy the Kid Outlaw Hun; cen- 
tered on Main St. 

June 1$: Sandia, San lldefonsci^ Sa»te 
Clara & Taos Pueblos; Annual San An- 
tonio Fe^wt Day. Com panee (Sattdia); 
VBrioUB dancesi, 

June 21-29: 21st Annual Prineville 
Rockhound Pow Wow, For more informa- 
tion, write to; Prineville Rockhound Pow 
Wow Association. P.O. Box 671, 
Prineville, OR 97754. (503) 447-6760, 

June 27, 28, 29: Lone Pine, Calif., at the 
foot of Mount Whitney in Owens Valley, 
will host its homecoming/ reunion celebra- 
tion. All day festivities have been planned 
for Friday and Saturday including a GOlf 
Tourney, a "Get to Gether" in the Lone 
Pine Park, a traditional pit style barbe<jicte 
and dance. For further information, send 
your name and address to: Lone Pine 
Reunion, Box 815, Lone Pine, Calif, 
93S4S, 

June 28-29: Ventura, Calif. An exotic and 
Spectacular flower show and plant sale 
with categories of African violets, be- 
gonias, bonsai, and fuchsias being 
exhibiterl and s(i\d. Place; home arts 
building, Ventura County Fairgrounds. 
Ventura. Calif. This will be a judged 
show. Donation $1,00, Children under 
12, free. Free parking on fairgrounds. 
Hours: 10 to 5 Saturday and Sunday. 



LIFETIME OF MEMORIES 
PACK THEGRANa CANYON 
SOUTH RIM • NORTH RIM 
SUPAI WATER FALLS 

WE TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE THE 
ARRANGEMENTS TO SEE IT A1,L. 
we SEND MAPS, PHOTOS, TIPS. 
WHAT TO. AND WHAT NOT TO TAKE, 
PLUS I NFO ON BEST TI M ES TO GO , 
FOR 8 X 11 BOOKLET SENO. • ■ 

$2.95 

B.EXUM 

P.O. BOX 6527 

oRANaE, cALiF.saee? 
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Beef An' Beans 

By Stella Hughes 



The terms "Mexican" and "Spanish" are 
used almost interchangeably in the 
Southwest, especially hy newcomers to the 
region and, surprisingly, by many Mexicans 
themselves. You can't really blame these 
pilgrims, drifting to our land of sunshine, 
for being confused, as Mexicans speak 
Spanish and reflect quite a bit of Spanish 
influence in their culture. To the 
newcomer, Mexican and Spanish are 
practically synonym<)US. 

So, wheti you see a restaurant 
advertising "'Spanish" dishes, it's a sure bet 
the food served is Mexican or an 
,\mericanized version of Mexican. It's true, 
Spanish influence is dominant in Mexican 
cooking bur still, Mexican cooking is as 
different from Spanish as is, say. New 
England cooking from English 

Tlius, the Mexican recipes on this page 
are presented as Mexican and not Spanish, 
t wouldn't recognize a real Spanish dish if I 
met one in the middle of the road. 

The following recipe makes no pretense 
of being a native Mexican dish, but is a 
maverick that any amateur can prepare 
ahead of time and heat before serving 
while on a camping trip, or on any other 
occasion when you re in a hurry, 

BEEF AN' BEANS 

2 pounds beef cut in I/2-in pieces 
2 tablespoons cookingfiit 
2 teaspoons salt 
1/2 teaspoon pepper 

1 can crushed pineapple 

2 cans baked beans (16 oz.) 

1 can tomato sauce 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 

2 teaspoons instant minced onion 
1/2 teaspoon dry mustard 

Brown beef cubes in cooking fat in 
Dutch oven or skillet. Pour off drippings. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Drain 
crushed pineapple; reserve juice and add 
to meat. Cover tightly and cook at 
moderate temperature 
until done, about 1 



hour and 1 5 minutes. Then stir in 
pineapple, beans, tomato sauce, brown 
sugar, tninced onion, and mustard, and 
continue cooking about 10 minutes. Serve 
over toasted hamburger buns, slices of 
french bread, pancakes ( shown) or flour 
tortillas. Indian fry bread makes a great 
"pusher" for this dish and you can serve a 
side dish of diced green chiles or hot salsa. 
Substitute hamburger for beef cubes if you 
want, and any canned beans of your 
choice. It's supposed to serve eight, but 
you better not count on it. I find it feeds 
five hungry boys, just barely. 

A good many years ago, while visiting in 
Mexico City. I asked our guide where we 
might find some g(X)d .Mexican food, 
meaning of course, what we were used to 
eating in Arizona, He laughed and said "In 
Oklahoma Ceety," Well, yt>u know, he 
was right. 

Mexicans and Southwesterjiers are not 
the only people in the world who feel that 
life could not be endured without dried 
legumes. New Orleans has its red beans 
with rice, the Chinese use soy beans, while 
thejapane.se favor bean curd. In Italy it's 
both the white and kidney hean, while 
Middle Europe has its split pea and lentils. 
And what would Bo.ston be without 
baked beans? 

Rut in the Southwest, the bean plays a 
much bigger part in daily life than it does 
any place else, except .Mexico, and bean 
means the brown and white speckled kind 
called pinto. Then, the South westerners 
being beefeaters, it's only natural for them 
to marr\' beef and beans. 

FRIJOLES AN' JERKY 

1 /2 pound pinto beans 
1 cup chopped onion 
1/2 cup beef jerky {pounded 
or shredded) 



2 pounds beef shin or hocks 
1-1/2 quarts water 
2 tablespoons chilepequins, dried 
or pickled 

I clove garlic ( optitmal ) 
salt to taste 

Soak beans overnight. Drain and put in 
kettle with 1-1/2 quarts water. Add meat 
and seasonings and simmer until done. 
This will take from three to six hours, 
depending on the altitude. Be sure your 
water doesn't lioil away and when adding 
water, it must be boiling. 

f:hilepequins are little-bitty, very hot 
peppers, sometimes called bird peppers. 
They arc easy to find pickled, usually in 
shaker bottles. Dried chilepequins arc 
found at spice counters in most 
supermarkets. Try less chilepequins than 
the recipes call for until you find your 
tolerance for hot foods. Remember, you 
can always add more. 

A few years Ligo Al and Mildred Fisher of 
Phoenix compiled a book of chile recipes 
called "Chili Lovers' Cook Book." This 
husband and wife team of writers swear 
they had no idea that the disciples of chili 
were such a feisty, fiery, friendly, obstinate, 
opinionated, ornen', passoniate, peppery, 
and pugnacious hunch of chili-heads. Just 
the titles of the recipes in their book stJUnd 
exciting. Would Wick Fowler's "Two 
.Marm" chili be anything but hot news? 
Then die re's Champecn Chili, Okie Style; 
Buz/ard's Breath Chili; Bandito Chili; F_s 
Not Too Bad Chili; Bite-the-BuUet 
Locomotive Chili; and fiowl of Fire, and 
Hog-Heaven Chili. Heck, this hook even 
has recipes from famous people like 
Ladybird Johnson {Pedernales River Chili) 
and Stella Hughes' Chili con Cjtrne. There's 
yi pages of such hot chili recipes, the 
book's cover must be made of asbestos. 
You can order "Chili-Lovers' Cook Book " 
from Desert Magazine's Bo( ik Sitjre 
kLitalog on page 52. 
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1980 Boo k Catalog 

GOLD • DEATH VALLEY • BAJA CALIFORNIA • TRAVEL • MEXICO 
WILDLIFE/PLANUIFE • HIKING • HISTORY • GHOST TOWNS 
COOKERY • INDIAN LORE • GEMS/MINERALS • MINING • MAPS 



Gold 



GOLD LOCATIONS OF THE U.S. by jack 
Black [ncludes Alaska with streams, lodes and 
placers, prociuaion ^ures, type of gold, lo- 
cations "for the serious auiatear who hopes to 
Bnd enough gold to miake a livltig." Pb., 174 pgs., 
16.95. 

HOW AND WHERE TO PAN GOLD by Wayne 
Winhn Giiki pi ;!(■',' [■.-.. how to pan, the "wet" 
proces.sfs, amalganiauon, the "hows" of claitn 
Slaking, metal detectors, campitig tips for pros- 
pectors and ipiftges, and locMioQ W>,i 72 




BURIED TREASURE AND LOST MINES hy 

Frank RSfe One of the original treasure hunters 
provides data on 93 loa bofanzas, many of 
w-hich he personally searched for. He died 
under mysterious circumstanoss in 1968 after 
leading an adventurous life, Illus, Wi^b photos 
and maps. Ph., 68 pps.. J2.0(l. 

DEAD MEN DO TELL TALI^.S by Lake Erie 
Sckafcr. RekiiCTi to BURIBI.') TREASURE AND 
LOST MINhS hy Fr^nk Fish, (lie author knew 
Fish for many years and claims he wa'- mur- 
dt-Tcd Her book adds other information on al- 
leged lost bonanzas, plus reasons she thinks Fish 
did not die a natural death as stated by the 
authorities. Pb,, illus., 80 pgs , M.OO. 



WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE MOTHER 

LODEfty James Klein. The author is a partner in 
K & M ,Viining I;xpkirations Company, whitJn is 
now developing three gold mining dalrns, In- 
cludes ;i history of the gold rush, geology of the 
Mother Lode, where to find gold, county by 
counrv', and bow iii find gold, including informa- 
uon oh equipment, pannitsg, dredging, and how 
Kf stakea claim. Pb,, 121 i>g&, *4.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESEBT by 

James Klein, Where to find gold In the 
Eo^mond-Mohave area, the BJ Paso MtmntalnSi 
Randsburg, and Barstow areas, and many more. 
H5,, 112 pgs., $4.95. 



ELECTRONIC PROSPECTING WITH THE 
VTF/TR/META1./MINERAI- DETECTOR hy 

Charles Garrett, Bob Grant, and Roy Lagai A 
handv reference for anyone using late-model 
metal detectors, written by experts. Contains 
many hints on how to find gold and other trea- 
sure ores and artifacts with a good biblsogrM>hy 
and appendix. Pb-, 8^ pgs., numerous illus., 

ROADMAP TO CAIJFORNU'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES. Compiled by 
Varna Enterprises, 38" K 25" and seated. South- 
ern California on one side and Northern 
California on the other. Contains detailed loca- 
tion of place names, many of which are not on 
regular maps. 14,00. 

HIGH MOUNTAINS AND DEEP VALLEYS by 

leu' and Cinny Clark, with phoiog>-aphs hy 
Edwin C, Rockthell .\ histoiy anti general guide 
book to the vast lands east of the High Sierra, 
south of the Corasux.k Lode, north ol the Mojave 
Desert, and west of Death Valley, by oidtimers 
who know the area. Pb., 192 pg-s., 250 photo- 
graphs j and many maps. 16,95. 

THE WEEK-JEND GOLD MINER by A. H. Ryan, 
Ph.D. Oiapters on where to look for gold, min- 
ing In the desert j mapSi ghost towns and lost 
mines, and what so do fffbti Strike It rich. Ph., 6i 

pgs., SI. 95, 

THE WEEK-END TREASURE HUNTER by A. 

H. Ryan, Ph.D. Book about other forms of trea- 
sure such as sunken treasure, hunting 
getn^ones, and also beachcomblitg, prospecting 
For gold, and a homemade metal detector^ Pb.. 
86 pgs., 11.95. 

THE GOLD HEXfiv Ken MarquL-ii. Strange gold 
tales such as "Jim Dollar's Jinitlandy." "Tybo 
Three Shot," "Buzztail Loot' and "The Lost 
'Droopy Angel" Lode." Ph., iUus. with pho^, and 
maps, 146 pgs., $3.50. 

GOLD DIGGERS ATLAS hy Robert Neil 
Johnson. Maps sho^(rtng actual locations where 
gold has been found. Co'.'et s ;ill of the western 
United States with detailed area maps showing 
interstate freew^jys, U.S. highw-ai"s. state high- 
ways, paved and unpaved roads. Ph., 64 pgs,, 

ROADMAP TO GHOST TOWNS AND MIN- 
ING CAMPS OF CAUFOHNIA. Southern 
Califomia on one side and Northern California 



on the odiet, [Retailed. loiaji(>n,j;f piaee niinies, 
ma nv of which are 1 



r 




SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING Charl^ L 
Garrett. A complete guide on where to search, 
metal detesjpr.sisieaion and use, digging tools 
and acceasafteSi.how' to dig, and the care and 
handling oS coins. Newlv revi.sed, Pb,, 231 
pgs-, J5.95. 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL NO. 7 hv 

Kwi von Mueller. The most complete, up-to date 
guide to America's fastest-growing hobb>-, writ- 
ten hy an old ma.sier of treasure hunting. Re- 
search iechnit|ues, detector operation, legali- 
ties and gold dredging. Ph., 299 pgs., 16.95. 



LErs GO PROSPECTING by Edward Arthur. 
Learn about minerals and their charaaerlsties, 
prospecting, descriptions of Industrial minerals 
of Oillfomhi, metalUc c»es, as well as mineral 
naps of Can&tnta. Ph., 80 pgs., 1^.50. 

LOST MINES AND BURIED TREASURES OF 
THE WEST, Bibliography and Place iVames 
from Kamas West to California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Mexico by Thomas Probert. 
This la&e, easy-to-use volume lists the wtj^ of 
more than lilOO different authors, covering 
thousands of stories of kwi mines and buried 
treasures. ,-\n iinpuriani I 'as if research tool toe 
historians, geologists, geographers, anthropOlci- 
gi^ and archaedloj^sts.Eit., 5® pgs., i2?.St!!- 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE SILVER 

Ceroid B. Higgs. interesting reading on M k 
ends about the golden age Of Nevacfi. EU 
with fare old photos. Hb., 147 pgS., t7i95- 

lALES OF THE SUPI;R.S IT TIONS; l»e I 

of ihii Lost Dtticbnuui I.egoiuis by Rob&rt Blair. 
An imrtguing account of the fabulous Lo.si 
Dutchman. Tlie author turns up new clues and 
Sipiamres which will prov'e lo be bodl a setback 
and a stimulus to the seardi for the legendary.., 
mirie.Pb„ 175 pgs., $4,95. 

CAUVOBNIA GOIX> CA1UIP.S, A Geogn^^bied 



Shop hy mail or iMt our 
Desert Ma^zine Book Shop 

74-425 Highway 111, P.O. Box 1318 
Palm Desert, California 92261 
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and Hhtoiical Dictionaiy of Camps, Towns and 
LfiCiiHuL'i Where Gold Wcti Found and Mined, 
and Wayside SlatiOTis and "B-adtng Centers, by 
Mmiin G. Gudde. Seven excellent maps in addi- 
^Cttl to a list of places by count>', a glossary and 
blbllofiii^hy. Hj^% recommeaded. Hb., 467 
pgs,, #22.56. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY hy Ihc lidiloy. nf Sii,i- 
set Books. A revised and updateiil pr;i(.iiL;il auide 
to California's Mother Lode eounirj: Divitled 
inco geographical areas for easy weekend trips, 
the 8" X 11" heavy ps^jcrtst^ new edition is 
illustrated with phoios arid Ihaps. Special fea- 
tures and, anecdotes o( historical and pmseok 
day aetMfifis. Pb., 96 pgs., tiSS. 

THE GOLD MINES OF CAJ.IFOR.MA, TWO 
GUIDEBOOKS. Fayette Robinson's guidebook, 
originally written in 1849, is reproduced in this 
booic. Typical of the many books rushed to press 
to sell to the forty-niners, with its sensational 
tepom of gold discoveries, Frankhn Street's 
1&50 suldebook, the second guidebook vepco^ 
duced here, moce ob[ectiveiy describes eaidi 
stream and mining camp in the gold country, 
without the "flamboyant optimism" typical of 
the 1849 guides. Hb., 22? pgs., flO.OO. 

GOLDROCK FACTS AND FOLKTALES hy Iva 

L Geisinger Gold rock, a rich mining area dur- 
ing the late 1800's, located in the Califi)rnia des- 
ert near Yuma, was once home for 2,500 people 
and a source ci millions of doJlars' worth of gold 
oce. Giddroct^s history is detailed here, includ- 
the fact diat Oenec^ Geoi|;e S. fiiam and 
hSJSnd Afmered DJvttotteaiual fercombatin 
this r^on. ^5 1^., '(2.25. 

GOLD FEVER fo j' Helen E. WiLwn. History of the 
gold mining days in Jarbidge, Nevada, through 
Cle lives of persons then living. Illustrated with 
many old photographs, Pb., 129 pgs., 15.00, 

AFACHE GOLD AND YAQt 'I SIIVTER by J. 

Srank Dobie, Stories of fortunt- hunters fay J. 
Frank Dobie (1888-1964), a 111 jve rick academi- 
cian, a natural hi.slorian, a folklorisr, and abiive 
all. a storjieller/' Dobie wrote 18 liouk.v about 
the Southwest-, riiis nne ahcjut "',i liisturv of what 
men have lielitri'etl in - not creeds, bLit luck, 
fortune through chance, the fulfillment of hope." 
Pb., 366 pgs., (4.95. 

GOLD RUSHES AND MINING CUIFS OE 
THE EARET AMERICAN WSt% 

and Qpw? Imtret Holmes. 300 pictures and 4S6 
pages, divided into "The Gold Rushes," "Life in 
the Camps,' "Crime and Justice," and "Special 
Characters and Situations." Based "as tar as pos- 
sible, on primary sources," to give the general 
reader 3 broad picture et lim'AiaBti^ West 
Hb., 122.95. 

Dea^ Valley 

INSIDE DEATH VAULEV by Ontck Gmardt. A 
new revision of this comprehensive guide and 
reference text. Information on the accommoda- 
tions and services, plus an outstanding Entry 
Guide listing 13 possible routes into the X^Qey, 
and a Place Name Index. Includes 70 odd photos 
of the commonly found points of interest, plants 
and scenics. An indispensable guide for anyone 
planning to visit I>eaih "^^lley, Pb., 166 pgs., 
15-95. 

LOSf HINE$ 07 DEAXtt VAUXY mmUi 
Wfe^. Tills Is a newj^roadi to the en^pna of 
Death Va&ey Scony's life and legends and gives 
additional insight Into die Lost Guns%ht and 
Breyfogle bonanzas, plus tJther Death \yi^ 
mysteries. Pb., historic phtSSQi^ra^, rafe^iaifie 
material, 86 pgs., 12.50- 



SCOnYS CASTLE by Dorothy Shally and Wil- 
liam Bolton. The sumptuousnes,*; of the casde, 
its history, construction, and design of the build- 
ings are told by the authors, both NatiormI Park 
Service employees who have been associated 
widi the maintenance and Interpretahon of the 
property since the government acquired title in 
1970. Pb., large format, profijsely illus,, $2.00 

LOAFING ALONG DEATH VALLEV TRAILS 

Wiltiain Camiheri. Ihe author wa.s a newsp;i- 
perman and ghost writer for early movie stars, 
pQlMeiaris.t and industrialists. He " slowed 
acwyil'' lOii^ enough to move to Death Valley and 
diere wrote his on-the-spot story that will lake 
^rott through the quest for gold on the deserts of 
daQfi^mia and Nevada. Hb., old photos, 187 pgs., 
17.95, 

THE NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY by Dr. 

Edtimnii C. Jaeger in this reviset) .Irti ftliiion. 
Dr. .laegtT cover.-i and uncuver^ mjilk-- of ilic 
mysteries <rf this once humid, and now arid 
trough. He tells of the Indians of Death Valley, 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, 
insects, trees, wildftowers, and fossils. Bb^, 66 
pgs., 12.00. 

CAMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DliATH VAL- 
LEY fr)' /l/'(if)Mr tPooduwd. A diar)-[ike account- 
ing oi^ die day-by-day experience.s of an expei-Ij- 
tion that surveyed the boundary between 
California .and the Tfeititsicy sf Nevada. Sb,> 73 
pgs,, 12.00. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP THAEt^ by Roger Milch- 
ell A guide to the large network of back country 
roads leading to old tnining camps, stamp mills, 
and other li[ile:known areas of IJe^th Valley Na- 
dob^ Moiiunient. Pb., flIiB,, hss- 

DEATH VAI LE\- GHOST TOWNS h)i SmtS^ 

Paher. Deadi Valley, todav a National Monumeni:, 
has in its environs the ghoaly remains of many 
mines and mining towns. The author ha.s aLso 
written of ghost towns iii Nevada and Arizona 
and knows how to blend a outiine of each 
with historic phota'S. For sheer drama, fact or 
Ik tion, it produces an enticing package for ghost 
town buffs. Pb,, illus.. large formal, f2.9'i, 

RHYOUTE by Humid W^'ighi. Talcs of Shorty 
Harris, Ernest Cros.s, Bob Monigojiit'r\', M.M 
Beaty, and the men and women who cstablislied 
die famous mining town near Death VlUeif.ilj,, 
historic photos, 40 pgs., fl.50. 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY bf L Burr Beiden. 
About the li^ulous bonanxasy proj^>eaoes, and 
lost mines. ^M. 

20-MUI£ TEAM DAYS IN DEATH VALLEY by 
Morbid O. Weight. Specialists and critics praise 
diis account <x the great borax wagons of dife 
18S0S, die drivers and mules, the trail to MojSffe. 
Si^ of Borax Smith, Wm. T. Coleman, Death 
Valley pidrieers. Harmony Borax Works. First- 
hand stories Includes reprint of Henr\' G. 
i-iawks' report on Deadi Valleys 1883, Pb., 48 pgs., 
33 historic and modern photos, map. 5th ed. 
11:00. 

GHEENWATER "GREiUn^ COPPER CAMP 
ON EARTH" by Hamlet O. Weight Contempo- 
rary.' with vlie great Bullfrog Distrin gi.>ld days 
was djts phenomenal camp at the edge of Death 
\!dtey. Its discovery, meteoric rise, stock promo- 
liCiiii tts Kjdden desdi. Told by men who were 
thert!. Includes stety <£jii^tby fuame, Eb., 3$ 
pgs., 16 tUstdrlc and modem photos, tnap, t2M. 

AN UNNATURAL HISTORY OF DlEXm VAL- 
LEY, With ReHeciions on the Valley's Varmints, 
Virgins, Vandals and Visionaries by Paul Baile)>. 
An irreverent history of Death Valley and its 



annual 49er's Encampment by a noted writer 
and editor who has teen tiiere ever year since. 
Mixed in widi the humor Ls a litde real history 
coupled with outstanding Bill Beadier sketchy. 
Pb., 85 5:^;, "9^itltt 50 ^ches aii(l:ph(3tbgrapiia, 
13.50. 

BALLARAT, Compiled hy Paul Hubbard, 
Doris Dray, auci Gi'orf>c Pipkin iiallarat. now a 
ghost town iti the Pa nam ml V'.illey. was once a 
flourishing headquarters during i!ie late 1880s 
and 1900s for the prospectors whti searched for 
silver and gold in that desolate area of Califor- 
nia. The authors tell of the lives and relate anec- 
dotes of the femous old-dmers. First puhlished 
in 1965, this reprinted edition is antss^ to any 
library. Ph., illus., 98 pgs., $3.00. 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY, The Man and The 

Myth, by Hank Johnson. For .ill iis physiL'al won- 
(.lerment. Death Valley's most inii'iguing mystery 
was embodied in a paunchy, lone prospeaor 
who for 50 years captured the headlines of 
America w^th his bizarre and flamboyant es- 
capades. This Is djie tale of Death Valley Scotty, 
alio known as Wter Sgmi. iUaettated with an 
abundance oiF old photos, large format, 
12.00 

GOODBYE, DEATH VALLEY, Ilk' Trt<gi<- 1849 
Jcsyhaii'ker lix'k hv I.. Bury Beiden In 1 )fcenilit'r, 
1849, after following a false map puiporting u) 
show a short cut from S-dlt Lake City to the gold 
fields of California, this large party became 
mired in Deadi Valley. Pb„ 6l pgs;, f 2.00. 

DESERT PEAKS GUIDE, Part I and Part O.. 
edited by Walt Wheelock. Descriptive guides for 
miiuntaln hiking. P-ari 1 itidudes the ridge lying 
e.i.si of ("Jwfns V.iiley: ilir Mono, Uhite. Itiyo, 
Coso, and Argus lianges. Pb,, 39 pgs,, $1,50, l4tt 
n Includes Deadi Va!l*y coutitry, Pb-, # pgs., 
IliSt). 

EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY by RuOt Kirk. 
"Written by a woman who lived in Death Valley, 
the hottest desen in the world, for three years 
while hei' busbaiKl served there a,s a ranger. 
Gives details on where !o go by car, Jeep, iinLl ( ni 
foot, and a directo^^■ sccttt>n leUing wlierc to 
find metals, lodging, gas .stations, can ipg rounds. 
Illustrated with over 50 photograpiis. Pb., 88 
pgs., 13.45. 

DEATH VALLEY IN *49 Willidm Lenis Man- 
ly. Fascinating first-hand account by a leader of 
a of '4Sfett.. Derails sudi 3s the epilog of os 

Baja California 

BYROADS OF B^A by Walt Wfjeelock. In addi- 
tion tQ describing the many higliways now being 
^tvedi this veteran Baja explorer also tells of 
bil^fejpaunBT r^sds lea^i^ to Indian ruins, mis- 
steiis, and jijaridoried inines, Pb., Ulus,, 96 pgs., 
il.95. 

BAJA CALITORNIA AND ITS MISSIONS by 

Tomas Robertson. This btxik is a must for all of 
those who are Interested in the saga of the mis- 
sion fathers and who may wish to visit those 
almost forgotten churches of the ionesonie 
P«iln5ula of Bafa Califcimla,. Pb., 96 ^„ illusn 
w& photos and maps, 13.50; 

A FIELD GDIDE TO tHE COHHON AND IN- 
TEHESTWG WANtiS OV BAJA CAUFOKNIA 

^ Jetmette. Coi^k and M>rman Roberts. Over 
250 plants are described with 18? color photos. 
Includes past and present uses of the pfants by 
aborigines and people in Baja today. Sciendfic, 
.Spanish, and comnHpn nanjes a^e gh^ fixcel- 
lent reference and AjghJf' reeiinimetiaed. 224 
pgs., Pb., 18.50. 



1980 BOOK CAIALOG 



THE BjWA FEEUNG Ben Hunter. Noi just 
another /unlsfs invasion book abcmcBaja, but an 
entertaining and informatiVB report on the trials 
and tribulations of weekending and finally 
homebuilding in Baja Caltfbrnia, l>y a charming 
wriier who admits he doesti'f knpw everything. 
A rflix'shin;^ ch:iiigf! V\\x, p^,:i^0i(^[aphi- 
and drawinj^s, f 10.95. 

BAJA CAIiFORNIA OVERLAND by L Buir 
Beiden. Practical guide to Lower California as far 
as La Paz by auto with material gleaned from 
extensive study trip sponsored by Univ. of Calif 
Includes things to see and accommodations. 
Ph., %\.9'^. 

TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF MEXICO; In 

Baja Calif oniia and Arouml tlx'. Sea of Coiies, 
1825. 1826, 1827 ami 1828. by U. A' W. H. 
Hardy. An oldiL- bat li j^ooLlit:, an 
ci;Lssic foi' the librLir\' of any li;tia liuff, written M 
a journal by one of the fir.it non-Spanish visittfrs 
to this wild region. A faithful reprint with all the 
flavor of the original 150-year-old English edi- 
tion, Hardy supplied many of the place names 
still used in ttiis area, lfe,, aft:^*:^ait map^ 558 
pgs^, |20jQiO 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK hy Walt 
Wheel fjck and Howard f.. Oulkk, fornwiiy 
Gi'vhard and (iitlick'.-i t.uirer Califoyilia 
GiikMjook. Thi.s totally revi.setl fifth edition is 
II p-to- die-minute for the Trartspenlnsular passed 
highway, with new detailed mile^es and de- 
scriptive text. Corrections and additions are 
shown for the many side roads, DRV routes, 
trails and little-known byu'ays to de.seri, moun- 
tain, lieath antl bay retes.ses. Fijlding rotite maps 
are in color .and newly revised for current accu- 
racy, IndispKisable reference guide, Hb<, $10,50. 





THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF Bj\|A CALIFOS- 
NLl, I'hi' ijfcat .Murak (if all l-'niiirrtrii Puofile 
hv HaiTV Cm^h]\ A .sc(.|iirl u> liis Tl-il: KING'S 
riIC.iraA\' IN Mk}.\ G\I.II-ORNL\, the authui" pi\- 
.■iL'nis n tantalizing disclosure of a sweL-ping 
panoniina of great inumls fxi^curtd hy an un- 
known people in a hinii which lias l^.trt'ly been 
pt-nti rated by man. Heautifully illustrated ^iih 
color reproductions of cave paintings and 
sketches of figures which appear on cave walls 
in four different mountain ranges; Hb., targe 
format, 174 pgs., 118.50, 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Ham' Crosby, A fa-scinadng recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged .wine of 
the Baja California peninsula, along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres. It tell.s 
of the life and death of the old Jesuit mission.s. It 
descEibt"; how the first European settlers were 
liirci.! inlu tho niounlains aking the .same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many in color, high- 
light the teo6fc Bb., 182 fjigs., lafgS Kirmat, 
fl4,50. 



BEACHES OF BAJA by Walt mKelock. Beaches 
on the Pacific side of Lower California are de- 
scribed by the veteran Baja explorer. Unlike 
Califotnia beaches, they are still relatively fi^ee of 
crowds. Pb., Qhas:, 72 pgs., i2:5Q. 

CAMP .\NV CAMINO IN LOWEK CALIFOR- 
NIA: Hxptofations and Adventures on thf Hajiij 
1908-19 10. by Arthur W North. A handsome 
new edition of an old Sivorite of many Baj; 
California travelers, with new illustrations and 
all of the author's original photographs. A cktssic 
account of land and sea travels in a raw territory 
written after uravels 70 years ag(j. Modern writ- 
ers use Northasa sartir^pl^e. Hb., IJO photo- 
graphs, 346 pgs., $46.00: 

ROUGH RIDING hy Dick Ccpek and Wall 
Wheetodi. A manual for back country and o£f- 
roat! driving- in p^a (Mifoniia, Kj.j pgs., 

i\m. 

TOWNS OF BAJA CALIFORPOA by Dat'id 
Goldbaum. Goldbaum, born in Mexico in 1858, 
became mayor of Ensenada and an authority on 
northern Baja California. Originally written in 
1918, this is a town-by-town histor\' of Baja 
California's small towns with a foldout facsimile 
«iap updated In 19t% H%.,S? f*gs, t2.75. 

OFFBEAT BAJA hyjim HutH^. Aguiilc lo hid- 
den bays and beaches, Islanctei and missii.>ns, 
with dirt road classifications rated "1" (easy) to 
"10" {practically impossible), what to expect in 
terms of gas, water, sheixer, etc Phoiographs, 
maps, bibliography Ph., 156 pgs., 15.95. 

THE BAJA BOOK 11 hy Toiii Milli-r ami liiniar 
B^Lxtei'. Highly reconunt'iKlevl ]ark Smitli.au 
(h(ir o( GOO AND Mli. (iOMHZ; JerE-y Hulse, 
Travel Bditor of ihe LA 'ilm&s; Frank Kiev of i(« 
Angeles Magazine; Sum DeJaplafte, syndicated 
travel writer; and Don Sherman, €ar and Driver 
Magazine, among others. Include 50 detailed 
mile-by-mite road maps and NASA Baja 
Spacemaps, ivith aoce- imo 100 Illus, Pb,, ISO 
pgs„ J8,95; 



Mitchelf Eight intere.sting trips on the forgotten 
Shiv-ft'lLs Plateau on the northwest rim of the 
Grand Canytin are described, A rating system is 
included to determine how rough a road is be- 
fore you try it. Much of the materialln this book 
is or'ii;inal research, txever having appeared in 
print before Ph., ariipty.JlltistratwL i^th maps 
and photos, $L$Q, 




Mexico 



CAMPING AND CLIMBING ll<r il^ by John 
Robinson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 
A guidebook to the Sierra iian PKlro Manir and 
the Sierra Juarez of Upper Baja California. Much 
of this land is unexplored and unmapped still. 
Car routes to famous ranches and camping spots 
in palm-studded canyons witii trout streams TfCtDGl 
tempt weekend tourists ^Who aien't up to hiking. 



The 
OREGON, 




MEXICO'S WEST COAST BEACHES by M and 

Mildred l-'iscbfr is .iii U|i-to-date guide covering 
liie El Golfo de SaJii.i Clara lu ihc end of the 
highway at Manxanilio, Excellent reference for 
the out-of-the-way beaches. In addition to the 
popular resorts such as Mazatlan and Puerto 
VaAarta. Although traveling b)- motorhcme, the 
Fischers also give stoggestionsfbrair, auio, ferry, 
and tiain (rave! a"! vs^l. Pb;, ■well tlhistfilted, 138 
pgs,. $3.00. 

THE PEOPLE'S GUIDE TO MEXICO by Carl 
Franz. The LA Tlnies says: "For valuable help as 
well as entertainment . . , lets you know what a 
visit to Mexico is really like." Tips on persoLial 
preparation, y'fiur cai', drivijig in Mexico, public 
iransportaikin, hiidiing, hotels, rentals, camp- 
i[ig, eeonomi/'-ing, resiauranLs, tiwds, markets, 
stores, cooking, alcohol, services, health, tourists 
and the law, speaking Spanish, customs, 
machismo, bw/ia^ ibSxmi ted ^pe, In- 
formadon, and per^oharanecdoi^l 1%;, 6" x 9", 
579 pg,s., I9,t)(), 



MEXICO GUIDE hy Cliff Cr<i:i.s. V\iili ::!0 maps 
and pliotographs, this is a thorough travel 
guide to Mexico bv a man who has travelled that 
country fen- 12 y^. Vb., 8-1/2" x lie, 194 
pgs.,t4.95. 



TRAOONG DOWN OREGON hy> Ralph Fiied- 
mem. An excellent general histtjr)- of California's 
northei n neighbor, which has tts much desert of 
a cliffereni description plus a lot of sea coast and 
excking hi.stc)r\'. Many pbotojjrapiis of tiimous 
people and places and good diretikMis how to 
get there, Pb,, ^Ql pgs,, more th;in iOO photo- 
graphs, $6.95. 

THE OREGON DESERT hy K ft fackman and 
R. A Long. Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this is tlie only book on the little but fascinating 
deserts of Oregon. Anyone who reads it nil I 
want to visit the areas — or wish thev cotiliJ. Ub,, 
illus,, 407 pgs., 19.95, 



GRAND CANYON JEEP TRAILS I ^ Roger 



WESTERN NEVADA JEEP TRAILS hy Roger 
Mitchelf. \t>m oi' liiese 4\V11 trails have ne^'er 
bi.'Cib de.n'i'ibfLl i[i piini before; .some unknown 
even 10 Im'al rcsidenls. M] routes retjuire 4Vi1 ) 
.sojiiewhrre along the n ail. Tliey should niii he 
attempted in convenliimal passenger cars. 
Guide takiis in Builionvile. Carson City loop, 
lower and upper Jack's Spring Canvon, Can- 
dalaria, i.ida Wash. Ptx, illu.s., maps, Ji.'OO. 

INYO MONO JEEP TRAILS by Robert Mitchell. 
Excursioin ranging ti'o[ti a few boui"s 10 a day or 
two, thi^ book I'ovei's the area easl ol" rs .W5, 
between (he fligh .Sit-rra aiii-l ihe muics of Death 
Valley. Mam' of these iniils arc Icli-uver from die 
mining booms of the '60s aiid Hiis. some were 
stage coach roads. Ph., illus., maps, ii 00 

WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS by Roger 
Mitchell. Twenty interesting hackcouniry trips 
easily accessible fr(jm California ^ greai central 
valley. A rating system is included to deiermltie 
how'diffiailt a route !s before you try It, Pfcj,, 
illus.. maps. i2.'=,(). 

EASTI':R\ .SIEKILV JEEP TRAILS by Roj^er 
Milcbell. t.ovi.'ring ilic ari'a of ihe easitrrn fringe 
of the High .Sierra, these are byroads and back 
country routes for d\e irittepicf 4Wl>er, P|s,, 4- 
lus,, maps, (1.00, 

THE NEVADA D^EBT fry smons S. Whe0ler. 
Provides information on Nevada's state parks, 
historical monuments, recreational areas and 
suggestions for safe, comfortable travel in the 
remote sections of western Americiai Pb.i ltlu&, 
168 pgs,, J2,95, 

THE COMPLEAT NEVADA TRAVELER by 

DavM W. Toll Not the usual guidebook, the 
author has divided the state into four regions; 
miniilg country. Big fionan/a country, cattle 
coaniry, and Nkimioii ctinnin , with special in- 
formaikin on bijj game hunting, mck-iiounding, 
the Nevada stale park sysiem. maps, etc. Toll 
includes the humorous sidelights of Nevada's 
history and its scandalous events, all in a light, 
reatiable style. I^,, 278 pgs,, (3.50, 

HAPPY WANDERER TTOPS by Slim Barnard. 
■Well-known TV personalities Henrietta and Slim 



DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



Barnard, put together a selection of their trips 
throughout the West from their Happy Wantlcrcr 
travel shows. Bonks have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perfect for 
families planning weekends. Both books are 
large format, heavy paperback, 150 pgs., each 
and 12.9$ ead). Voiunie 1 covers Oluomia and 
VcJume 2 Artssoiiai ttei^da sad Modes). Please 
stale WHICH VOLUME i»*en ordering. 




THE BLACK BOCK DESERT h)- Session S. 
Wheeler, One of Nevacb'.'i least -kit own and most 
.scenic historical desert areas is descrlbetl by the 
.state's leading professional historian and author. 
Black Rock is part of the huge Great Dcsen 
Basin antl was the setting for Indian battles and 
several tragic incidents during the 1849 (Califor- 
nia Gold Rush. Pb,, 186 pgs., many black and 
■white photographs, sketches, and maps, $5.95. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Tbol- 
iander and the Editon of Suasel Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old pro,speclor cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches 
California's back toads. Through maps and 
notes, the traveler is Invited to get off the free- 
ways and see the rural and country lanes 
throughout tte statie. Vb., latge fbmat, tmusually 
beautlftil lllUstratlOfis, 207 pgs., 16,95. 



CALIFORNIA U by David Muench. Texi by Don 
Pike. Color photogi'aphs showing the amazing 
variety and beautj' in the California landsca.pe. 
Large, 11" x 14" Hb., 191 pgs., J29.50, 

CAIIFOItNIA>S m/iTB PARKS by the Edilois of 
Sunset Books and Stmset Mctgazine. Includes a 
chapter on southern desert and m<™nt:iins. wiih 
descrlptioas of Joshua Trees State Par]<, Mi San 
Jacinto Vfllderness State Park, Salton Sea, and tlie 
Anza-Borrego Desert Smi Park. Pfac, ft-i/Z" x 
10-3/4", 137 pgs., $2.95- 

ADVENTURES IN THl REDWOODS fct' Mm- 
rtet E. Wce>er. The author Is California's first 
woman park ranger, and she has written ;tn in- 
teresting history of, and guidebook to, the red- 
wood country in CaUteriila. Fb,, 9^ * 6', 160 
pgs,, 12.95. 

ANZA-BOHHEGO DESERT GUIDE BOOK, 

SotUbem California's Last Frontier by Horace 
Parker, revised by George and Jean l£etch. A 
classic reference to America's largest desert 
park, originally published in 1957 and now up- 
dated, enlarged and improved by the "dean of 
tJesert rangers" and his wife. With excellent logs, 
maps, and photographs brought up to 1573 
standards. ?b., 1$4 pj^, tw© iiiaps, many ph^jfeSj 
16,95. 

THE ANZA-BORREGO DESERT REGION, A 

Guide to the Stale Park and the Adjacent Areas, 
by loweli and Diana Undst^. A comprehensive 
photo and text treatment of the world's largest 
desert state park and its environs told by well- 
experienced professionals, Tours and hikes are 
laid out In mlleMe incremenLs, Mudi history of 
tills i^ion is inouded. Pb., with many maps and 
photos; 165 f^,, (6.95. 

DO\FLER'S LAKE POWELL BOAT AND TOUR 
GUIDE. This Revised J'hird Edition eonlains de- 
tailed maps based on USGS tcpos yMdi give 



canyon rating for angling, camping, houseboat- 
ing, photography and wjlking-hiking. Also in- 
cludes mai'lna and tourist facilliies, places of 
historical and sciciutl'ic interest, mileage table-s 
and pertint-ni data on the Ilora and fauna, Excel- 
lent maps in color are an asset for both the 
novice and experienced visitor. Large formal, 
heautiftilly illus,, 14.95 

UTAH by fMiivd Muench, text by Hartt Wixom. 
'I'he impressions c;iptured here by David 
.Muench's camera antl Hant Wixom's pen bring 
lo life a most beautiful under- one- cover profile 
of the fascinating state of Utah. Large 11" x 14" 
format, hb., 19? BSS., |2?,5Q,: 

ARIZONA by David Muend). The finest piao- 
rial presentation of the Grand Canyon State ever 
published. One of the outstandliig color pho- 
tographers of the world, Muench has selected 

160 of his 4-color photographs which are aug- 
mented bv the comprehensive text of Davitl Toll, 
Lib., 11" 'x 14" format, 200 heavy jilick pgs., 

mm. 

NEW MEXICO fey Daitid Mtiench. Text b)i Tony 
HiUerrmn, Beautiful photographic landststpes 
of the splendor and mystery of New Mexico. 
Color. Large, 11" x 14", hb„ 187 pgs., 129.50, 

DESERT VACAnONS ARE FUN hy Robert 
Needham. \ complete, factual and interesting 
handbook for the de.seri campt.'r Valuable in- 
formation on weather conditii.>ns, deiert vehi- 
cles, campsites, food and water requirements, in 
addition to desert wildlife, mines, ^ost towns, 
and desert hoi^les. Pfe, iltujSi, 10 maps, 134 
pgs.,*3.95. 

HOT SPRINGS AND POOLS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST by Jayson loam. A delightfiji di- 
rectory compilet-i b\ iliL- Aqua Thermal Associa- 
tion, with tlcttiili.'d i-k'scriptions, photographs 
mtips, historj' of hoi .springs and mineral w;iier.s 
in California, Nevada, -Arizona, and New Mexico, 
Complete, well-indexed and researdied; Bb., 
9-1/8" X 7-3/8", 192 pgs,, 17.95. 

Wildlife /Flanaife 

AUDUBON SOCIETY FIELD GUIDE TO 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS by Miklos D. F. 
Udvardy. Using photographic illustraiions rather 
than paintings or drawings, 508 species are de- 
scribed and 627 beautifuicolor plates included. 
An excellent guide with a new functional formaL 
Coveted with a i^turdy vinyl, 853 pgs., $8.95. 

HANDBOOK OF CALIFOBNLV BIRD.S hy Vin- 
con Brown, Heniy Weston, Jr., mid Jeny Ruzzel . 
This second enlarged edition includes facing 
color plates showi^^^ numerous siniilar-iimking 
birds for comparison at a glance; the names of 
each bird on each color plate so you can use a 
hand or card to cover them to test your ability to 
identify them; new sections on bird courtship In 
addition to sections on migration, eggs and nest, 
bird territorial behavior, etc H);, beautifiilly H- 
lus,.224 pgs-, i7;95, 

HOUSE IN THE SUN by George Olin A btisic 
desert primer with emphasis on the Colorado 
Desert of southeastern California and southern 
Arizona by a longtime naturalist, illustrated with 
his own outstanding tzol^r photographs. A site 
map and other figures. Pb,, profusely tllus., 234 
pgs., $6.50. 

DESERT JOURNAL. A Naturalist Reflects on 
Arid California by Raymond B. Cowles in col- 
laboration with Etna S. Bakker This book is 
filled with oiiservations that made Cov. !cs a top 
scientist and reveals the life-long curiosity diat 
typifies the dedicated desert researeter. It will 



provide the occasional desen dweller as wel! as 
the ycar-arounder with answers to many of the 
little questions you have been reluctant to ask. 
Wl IflUS., 263 tfgs., 1*1., 14.^^ 

FIELD GUIDE TO ANIMAL TRACKS ^ Olaus 
]. Murie (Petetwn Field Guide Series). This com- 
prehensive book helps you recogize ;md under- 
stand the signs of all mammals - wild and 
domestic — on this coniineni. as well as ihose of 
many birds, reptiles, antl insect';. More than 
1,000 drawing.'i of individual tracks, different 
track patterns, animals in their habitats, drop- 
pings, gnawed uees — all types of clues the 
Suffer needs, Streing, duiabie (*>., f5.95. 

WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DBSERl^ 

6)1 Jtti Cometi. '"Written for the layman and seri- 
ous student alike, this is an excellent book on all 
the coDiim in animals of the southwest deserts, A 
must for desert explorers, it presents a brief lJ(e 
history of everything from aifis tO feutKfS. Pb., M 
pgs,, illus., $3.9S. 

BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN DESERTS 

by Gusse Thomas Smi^. Hjlrnf^ne of the most 
comtnonly sighted birtte of the Southwest ate 
described and illustrated In four-color :atist 
drawings. Heavy pb., 68 pgs,, $5.95. 

DESERT WILDLIFE by Edmund C Jaeger Is a 
series of intinifite and authentic sketches depict- 
ing thf lii'Ci (.if nalitt' animals of our southwest- 
ern deserts, from mammals u) birds and repiiles, 
as w-el[ as many nf ilif les.ser desen denizens 
such as land snails, scorpions, millipedes, and 
common insects. Pb,, well illus., 308 p^,, 14.95. 

BOOK OF CACTI by Many C Lawson ^'vWwn 
for the amateur, this book tells how tu pLini, 
care for. and identily' cactus found in the 'West. 
The 36 pages contain 409 small photographsahd 
descriptions of the plants. Ph., $2.00. 

WHAT KINDA CACTUS KZAT? hy Ren ,Man- 
ning. A friendly Introduction to all the principal 
thorny inhabitants of the Caaus Belt along the 
Meicican Border. This book not only calls a cac- 
tus a cactus, but tnore Importantly, It points out 
what NOfT to sail a "caows," Pb., cleverly lUus,, 
107 p#;„ $2.75. 

EDIBLE AND USEFUL PLANTS OF 
CAI.IFORNIA by Charlotte' Bringle Clarke. This 
unique book is a guide tt) identifying more than 
220 plants used by both American Indians and 
pioneers for food, fibers, raedidne, tools, and 
other purposes. It also tells how to prepare, 
cook, and otherwise use them. Plants are orga- 
nized by habitat communities. Descriptions, 
photos. dravyuigs,.^Qd (distribution inSsnnailon 
are given. An catmleni niifferei^ Pb'., 280 
$5.95. 

A LIGHT-HEARTED LOOK AT TfiE DEISERT 

in CSntck WaggiTi, A delightfully written and 
ifiustrated book on desert animals which will be 
appreciated by both children and adults. The 
sketches are excellent and, although factual, de- 
scriptions make the animals seem like bumaii 
beings. Large format, heavy quality paper, 94 
pgs,, $2.25. 

COLORFUL DESRT WILDFLOWERS hy Grace 
and Onas Ward. Segregated into categories of 
red, blue, white, and yellow for easier idenlifica- 
don, there arc 190 four-color photos of flowers 
found in the Mojave, Colorado, and Western 
Arizona deserts, all of which also have cpniinOii 
and scientific names plus d^ierJptlohk H&efy, 
slick ph., 15.95. 

DEEP CANYON, A DESERT WILDERNESS. 

Edited by Irwin P. Ting and Bill Jennings This is 
die first effort to describe lor both the inftjrmed 
layman and the general scientist tfte eiwtsgiif« 
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mental relationships of plaEUS. people, and ani- 
mals in this special area of the Colorado Desert. 
It is also the first book ever to feature the low- 
(teert phpt(«^phy qf tocotCjp^ble Aoiscl 
Adams. Lafge forinat, hd., $t2.30, 

THE NORTH AMEHICAN DESERTS by Ed- 
mund C Jaegf^: A loag-time authorliy on all 
phi^t's of (fesert iiri-ras anU life, T5r. Jaeger's inwk 
on ilif NDfih AEiifi'icaii UesefTS siliiuld be car- 
rieil \vhi:i'L-ver yiiu travel. Ii not only describes 
each of the iii dividual desert areas, bui has illus- 
trated secsiQfM oti desert insects, reptiles, birds, 
mammals, and plants, 315 pgs., iilus., photo- 
graphs, line tfcawlr^, and maps. Hh., $7.95. 

THE CAIiFOHpnA DESERTS by Edmund C. 
Jaegef. Revised 4th edition is a standard guide to 
Mohave and Golotadp deseits with riew chapjsrs 
on desett conSeorSitfon fesd ibot^steS; 
16.95. 

COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF 
XHE.'WEST by Muriel Sweet. A description with 
drawings of edible (and diose not to touch) 
plaius alcfflg with how Indlatis and pioneers 
lised thfim. M>., 64 ]^,, J2.50. 

100 DESERT WILDFLOWERS /))■ Natl nodgi;. 
liach flower is illusiraied wirb a 4-Lolor pholo- 
graph and described in deiail. where found, 
blooming period, ett. Habirais IVoni .sea level lo 
4,(J0(J feet. Slick pb., 64 pgs., S^.OO. 



book for all who enjoy wafsWn|; snd learning 
abcw^ wild)lfe ?bn 77 , t6.$5, 

FIELD GniDE TO THE INSECTS OF 
AMEMC& NORTH OF MEXICO hy Donald J. 
Bormr and Ricbard E. White. (Peteison Field 
Guide Series.) This is a definitive reference guide 
to the insccis, -i^'ho "make up more than half of 
all the living iliiiiiis on this planet." 38,600 in- 
sects are covercti by this book, with 1300 draw- 
ings and 142 color paintings. Durable ph., 404 
pgs,, 15.95. Hb. edidon, 404 pgs., |8,95. 
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DESERT, Thf Ameiicmi Southwal by Rwh Kirk. 
Combining her kntjwIcLige of the pliysical char- 
acteristics of the land antl man's relation to the 
desert horn the prehistoric past to the probable 
future, with her photographer's eye and enthu- 
siastn for a strange and beautiful country, the 
result di Rudi Klrit's work is an extraordinarily 
percepttve account of the li^cig desert. Highly 
recommended. Hb., beautifully illus,, 334 pgs., 
tIO.OO. 

A EIELD GUroE TO WESTERN REPTItES 
AND AMPHIBIANS by Robett C Siebbins. A 
Peterson Field Guide, 207 species, iilus., 185 
In full color, 192 ftaps. The bat boCk lif this 

type. j!6.95. 



100 ROADSIDE WILDFLOWERS hy Nail 
Dodge. ,\ companion book and widi the same 
format as 100 DESEET WILDFLOWERS, (his book 
lists 100 flowers found from 4,000 to 7,000-foot 
levels. Also fias four-color photographs. Slide 
pb„ 64 pgs., 13.00. 

DESERT WILD FLOWERS bv Edmund C. 
jaeger. One of the most compfete works ever 
published on flora of the Southwestern deserts, 
A.S easily understood by amateur boEaniSLs and 
travelers as it is Informative to die professional, 
322^.,weU,illiis.*«.^. 

CUIFORNIA DESERT WILDFLOWERS by 

Philip A. Munz. Illustrated widi both Jine draw- 
ings and tieautiful color photos, and descriptive 
te>;t I IV one of the desert's finest botanists. 

I'b.,$3.y5. 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA^S OF THE 
■ AMERICAN SOUTHWF^T by M. M Heytmin. 
Features 68 species, all in beautiful four-color 
photographs. Descriptions are stated in simple, 
non-teehniral terms. Extensive text tells of tlieir 
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FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Toiy Peterson . The standard book for field ideii- 
dtlcation, sponsored by the National Audubon 
Socieiy. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 65S photos in full 
coliir. Heavy, durable pb,, (6.95. 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS by Ifoe Fdikir^ of 
Sunset Books and Sunset .'^lugazine. Heauiifully 
illusu'ated widi many color photographs of cacci, 
with IcKs of tips on their care and feeding for 
your home gardens, ft., large format, 10-3/4" x 
8-1/4", 80 1^., $2.95. 



POISONOUS DWELLERS OF THE DESERT b)' 

Nait jV, Dodge. Interesdng, dearly written, well- 
iilustntted '^th photc^raphs, this is invaluable 
for the hiker or other naturalist. Discussions of 
scorpions, the black widow spider, brown rec- 
luse spider, tarantulas, ratdesnakes, back-^ged 
snakes, and the Gila monster, aniong qihets. Kj,, 
6''x9",40pf^.,*1.00v ■ 

YOUR DESERT AND MINE hy Ntim J^mt 

Shumwav. (Ajacln-'lhi V-.illfv history written by 
the dau^hiL'T' of "oik' ol'itn.' iii iiiiarv I'orct'.s in ihe 
establish nseni of tJoaciiella s great and unique 
date industry," Mrs, Shu m way and her husband 
<>perated one of the valley's best known date 
gardens. intetestiiB reading: ot flrst-hattd his- 
tory; Hb., 8-lM° X 5-1/2', 535p^.,f 10.00. 

FIELD GUIDE TO IHE BIRDS hy Roger Ibty 
Peterson. This guide covers eastern and ceiiiral 
land and water IMrds in North America from ihe 
Atlantic to die 100th meridian in the Great 
Plains, and is the standard book for fleld identi- 
flcatloti, sponsored by the National Audubon 
Sodcity, 1,OOB illusttaeUJiiS, 500 in Mloolot. Pb, 
230 [#„ 15,95, 

FIELD GULDE TO THE MAMMALS by William. 
H. Run and Ricbimt P. Gro.<senheider (Peterson 
Field Guide Sfiii'i). l-'ielLl marks of all North 
American species lounil north of Mexico, spcjn- 
sored by the National Audubon Socieiv and Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. 3rd Edition, 380 spe- 
de.'i described, range maps, 2001 anitnals shown 
on color plates, Pb., 289 pgs., t51^ 
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TRAILS OF THE ANGELS, 100 Hikes in Ibe Stm 
Gah>iels, by Joim W. Robinson. This is the most 
complete guide ever written to hiking and 
backpadcing in California's San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. Hikes vary from easy one-hour strolls to 
all-day and overnight ramfiles. Tours of the Mt. 
Lowe Railway and Echo Mountain ruins. The 
author has walked, recorded, and researched all 
trips, and has graded (hum as "easy," "moder- 
ate" or "strenuous." Excellent trail maps, 256 

PACinC CREST tRAIL, Vol. 1: CaUfomJa, by 

JeJS Schaffer. Ben SdMin, torn Winnett, and Jim 
Jenkins. This revised edidon will set a new fiigh 
standard in trail guides. The 410-page book con- 
tains 242 easy to read and use maps. Eighteen 
secdons give actual trail descripdons and maps, 
information about ouLstanding attractions, pos- 
sible problems, exaa mileages between points, 
and geological, botanical and biological treats to 
be found along the tralL \<%lterTif^tleht 
94 photos, 111,95. 

DESOLATION WILDERNESS, A Complete 
Guide to Over 200 Miles of Tredl and 140 Trout 
.Streams and Lakes, by Robert S. Wood. Divided 
into eight separate regions, each region consd- 
tutes a chapter. The chapter is fttrther divided 
into sections, and each .section is a separate irail, 
Numerous maps show many mile.s oi ti ail.s ai d 
cross-country routes not fotind eisewhtTe. With 
ibis book, even a stranger can find his way with 
ease through the 150 square miles of California 
mountain -wUdemras deicdbfid Kj., wedl illas-i 
14.95. 

SAN BERNABDINO MOtAmiN TRAHS by 

John W Robinson. Easy one-day and more rug- 
ged hiking trips into the San Bernardino, San 
Jacinto, anti Santa Rosa Mouniains of Southern 
Caliiiiriiia. 100 hiking 1 rails are described in de- 
tail and illustraEed so you witi not get lost. Heavy 
pb., aiap, 2^ pgs., 17.95* 

BACK COUNTRY ROADS AND TRAILS, SAN 
DIEGO Cautm hy Jetty Schad. Concentrating 
on die mountains and desen of So. California's 
San Diego County, there are trips \6 the Palomar 
Mountains, the Julian area, the Cuyamaca Motln- 
tains, the Laguna Mountains, and the Anza- 
Borreno Desen, Trips reactiabfe ^ car, bieyele 
or on loo I Ph., % pg.s., fittiis; wJth it^is'ahd 

phoiographs, i4.95. 

DESERT HIKING GUIDE by John A. Flmitig. A 
clearly-presented guide, describing 25 day hikes 
in the Coachella Valley of Southern California, 
from Palm Springs to the Saltan Sea. There is a 
nutp for lodtdon of each hike, tood milei^e per 
hike given, round tcip time, and elevation; gain. 
Pb., 8il/2* 3c S-l/^', a psgs,, ^;5a 

HIKING rm'mmia!--tf)^..m0-WtK&iM'M- 

valuable guide for the desert hiker, this book 
decails desert survival tcchnolog)-; e\-er)thing 
from what to wear, w^iat to sleep in, what to eat, 
first aid, ere. pb, S? x <3', 17S |^., |6.^ 



BACKPACKING GUIDE TO SAN DIEGO 

COUNTY by Skp Ruland. An informative, no- 
non.sense primer to day hiking anil t'xiended 
several -clay trips into the Soul hern Caliiurnia 
mountain and de.sert back count ^\^ covering 
more Lerriicrv ilian ihc Lille .suggesL*!, AIm this 
little bi>ok contairis emergency information use- 
ful wherever you hike or travel in the back 
country. Pb., 80 pgs,, several maps and sketches, 



WILDERNESS MEDICINE hy mmtt. y^ PQF- 
gery, M.D. A discussion of medical tdts to take^ 
along on backpacking or other wilderness ex- 
peditions, common ailments, immunization 
schedules, and a prescription ILst of ailments and 
recommended medications for extendeti trips 
where mc^dical help is not available. Wt.'ll in- 
dexed ]x)ol\, wilh lots of useful and iutei'usiinj; 
informauon. Pb., 8-1/2" x 5-1/4", 124 pgs,, $5-95 
in B.SA, tS^S!^ in Canada. 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS Ixtny Dean 
Olsen. If you'd like to know how to skin a 
rattlesnake or dry a ground squirrel in the sun, 
this book is for you. Gene Shalit of the Today 
Show says: "Everythir^ from how to make a bow 
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and arrow lo rect^nWflg wUdfiowers to build- 
up wcxiden traps and even using instri-. :is ;i 
lire-saving source of foud ... a supL'tsfllt-r 
anKjnj; |>:ipcrh:ick.s," This b(X)li had to be livetl 
beft.irc ii foLik! he UTitten. The author's masierv' 
of primi[ivL' skiil.s ha.'i ni:uie him confident thM 
survival living ni:(:t' nwi In' .in ordeal (.iiicf a 
persoii has learned to ;ii.ijusi. Lliapiers deal with 
building .shelters, making fires, finding water, 
use of plana; for food and medicine. Buckram 
cover, well illusMtetf, IfiS (p., pib.i 9" X 6" 
revised edition btiitsts «rf 96 four-^olot ftfieitos 
added. 14,95. 

Ghmi Towns 

QiaOSt TOWNS OF ARIZONA hy Jmnes mid 
&irtara Sherman. If you are l<H>king for a ghost 
town in Arizona, this is your waybill. lilusttsted, 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other details make this one of die best ghcsst 
town booits ever published. Large 9" x 11 for- 
mat, hea%7 pb , 2tJS pijs., 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 

Nimnau D. Weis. The jihost-lowii OHinlry (if ihe 
PacilK" N()^Lh^^■e.sl, incUulinL! irip^ ir* rniiny liitlt.^- 
kno't\'ii Hii^j^ L> t'\pli ij'L'd III n-^ ki-.i li:iiiil, fai'- 
tual, and iiuer(:'siin>j book I ■■■.■( iik-ii ])l urogra- 
phy. Best book to date on .iri'^.i imvns of the 
Northwest. Maps, hb„ he^vi ^li^k paper. 319 
pgs., i%9% 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST 
TOWNS /;i Kiihni /inwtl. i 11 usi ruled, ile- 
tailetl, inform, il history ol' lift.* in liit- miriing 
camps deep in the almost iii:iLve.^silile iiioimtain 
vastness of the Cr)lorado Rockies, 58 [owns are 
included as examples of the v^orous stnjgjle 
for existence in the mining camps of the West, 
ifius,, 239 pgs-, end sheet niap, pb,, 16.95. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CliMPS ^ Simley W. Pahi'v Qwerlng all of 
't<ijv:id;i's 17 counilt's, I^her has doctimt-nted 
575 tuinliif; L'maps, iininy of which have been 
■erased from the eanh. The liook comains the 
greatest ami iiiosi cotnpleie I'ollectioti of his- 
toric photograptis of Nevada ever published. 
This, cotfgled with his: exeellerti writing and 
maps, creates a book of lasting value. Large for- 
mat, 700 photc^raphs, hb., 492 pgs,, $25.00. 

HEH.PQBAP OS, GH OST AND CAMPS OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWEST by Norman D. Weis. 
The auihor takes yoa on a 7,000,mile tour of the 
Old Southwest, visiting some 6~ lilio.si. tinviis 
and .tbandoned mining camps, one never before 
nieniloned in written histor)'. 28? !©ei:eUefit 
photos. hl>„ 320 pg,s., $9,95, 

COLORADO RITCR GHOST TOWNS b}' Stan- 
le)' W Paher.Tht skeletal remains of abandoned 
mines and towns in die Cerbat mountains and 

odier barren ranges in wcstoi'n Arizona ak)ng 
the Coloratlo Hivei" a]"e vi.sitet.1 by the author. 
One edition is available: the standard edition in 
a large format pfci., laiteht;;; fliitjs. *ttH: iaiite old 
photos. $2.95, 

CALIFORNIA GHOST TOW TRAILS hy 

Mickey Broman. Thlny-stj; photograpKs show- 
ing some of the old towns as they appear today, 
not as they did 50 or 100 years ;igo. Thirty- six 
maps with' detailed mileage to the ghost towns, 
shown to the tenth of a mile. Interesting and 
historical data for treasure liunters, rock hounds, 
bottle collectors, and western-lore eiithtjsiasLs, 
Pb., $2:95. , 

ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTERS GHOST 
TOWN GUIDE by Theron Fox. Early maps of 
1863 and 1881 show 1,200 place names, roacis, 
fons, early county arrangements, mining dis- 
tricts, ghost towns, steamboat landing, moun- 



tain ranges, takes, etc. A handy reference, 
Pb..f1.9'^. 

TONOPAH, SILVER CAMP OF NEVADA by 

Siduk'v Paber. niscoverj- of silver ai Tonop:ih in 
the sprinjj of 1900 hrt>ughl about the fast-paeed 
2()th cei"itui"\ mining; hoi.im in Wvada and east- 
ern California. Ghost town author Paher cap- 
tures die essence of the boom years (1900- 1908) 
with a snappy text and unpublished photo- 
griiphs. Large format, pb., $1.95. 

CBLOKIDE MINES AND HDRAIj!, 4^ Hoy 

E. Purcetl, edited by Stankf Fe^. Life in this 
northwestern Arizona mining camp is recalled 
by lifelong re.sidenis. Unpublished piiotos show 
(he Cliloride of old. An Interpretaiion of the 
• ■.iil(i;iLie inuraLs also is given bv the one who 
l>ainted litem. A new area map shows other 
^osi towi^ to visit, l^uge format, $1.95, 

CElSTiRAL ARIZONA GHOST TOWNS hy 

Robert L ^ude and Stanley W. Paber. America's 
historic gold and silver empire in Central 
jVrizona produced more than 50 short-lived 
towns antl mining centers which are tie scribed 
and located precisely in this hook Good map, 
many rare photographs, and precise directions 
on how to get theirei pgs*, |2;95. 

CAUFOHMA-NEVADA GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
and SOUTHWEST GHOST TOWN ATLAS b)> 

Roheii .Veil Johnson, These adases are excellent 
do ii-yourself guides to lead you back to scenes 
and places of the earlv Wesi. Some photos and 
many del ailed ;ii.ip- «iili legfiid'- .tiKl bright, 
detailed de.scripiioiis ul' vvhat you will see; also 
mileage and highway desijjnallcjns. Heav)- pb., 
each contains 48 pgs,, EACH ATLAS pricetl at 
$2.00. Please sp>eelfj* whitdi atlas when ordering, 

SOUTHERN IDAHO GHOST TOWNS by 

Wayne ^rling. Eighty-four ghost towns are de- 
scribed, along with the historj'and highlights of 
each. The author has visited these sites by pick- 
up, 4V(T', and by foot. ISinet\--five photographs 
accotnpany the text, and maps detail ihe location 
of the camps. An excelle;it reference to add lo 
the librat ies of those fascinated western Ws' 
tor^' Ph., 135 pgs., $3,95. 

THE HISTORICAL GUIDE TO UXSJI GHOST 
TOWNS by Stephen I. Can: This guide lists in 
geographical ortler tiy counties, gives an histori- 
cal summary, defines locations, and describes 
with text and photographs more than 150 ghost 
towns in III ah. important landmarks are in- 
ckided as well as an alivindance ofmi^. large 
foriiiat, pb . IW'i [it;s,. fi.'jT 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES Ijyi Robert L. Bmun , Written by the audtor of 
JEEP TltMl.S TO CO-ORADO GHOST TOWMS, 
this book cteals with ghost towns accessible by 
passenger car,. Gives directions and maps for 
finding towns., along with historical back- 
grounds. Hb„ 401 pgs:, t%9$- 

MINING CAMPS AND GHOST TOWNS, -t Hk- 

loiy of Mining in .Arizona hy Frank Love. 
Dratntitic lit'-tiiiA- ol' iho mineral frontier as it 
affected one section of die vast American west, 
the Lower Colorado K^lon, lUus,, hb,, 192 
pg.s„$7,95, 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE CENTRAL MOJAVE, 

A Concise Guide, hyAian Henshei-. Twenty ghost 
towns in San Bcrnartlino and Los Angeles Coun- 
ties dcscribei.! fur the history liuff. The \.h 
Qjunt)' towns sprouted after the laml boom of 
1887-1888, and the ,San Bernardino County 
towns flourished from about 1880 to the De- 
pression. Pb.. 8-1/2" X 5-1/2", 32 pgs., $3,00. 

NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS GHOST 
TOWN GUIDE by Theron Fox. Includes an 1881 



fold-In map of Nevada, an 1867 map of Ne\ ad,t, 
and a glqsSOT 'Of 800 place names. K handy 
reference fef liseacing old tnininii camps, ghost 
town sites, mountains, rivers, lakes, caraeJ trails, 
abandoned roads, sprir®S, ttiid waiSr hol^. Pfe„ 
2-5 pgs., $i 95. 

COLORADO-UtAH GHOST TOWNS l>y' l.am- 
bei-t Florin. Many beautiful black and wiiite pho- 
tographs of old ghost tovm sites, with town-by- 
town descriptions such as Crested Butte, Cripple 
Creek, and Telluride in Colorado, and Ophir 
and Silver Gttyin Utah, Ph., 10-3/4" j[ 8-1/4", 112 

OREGON GHOST TOWNS hy ijimbtrl Florin . 
HeautifuUy illustrated with large black and white 
photographs, diis is a history of small Oregon 
ghost towfis. Handy reference for the traveler. 
Ph.. m/i" xf-1/4*, 96 ESS., $4.95. 

CALIFORNIA GHOST TOWNS by Lambert Flo- 
rin. Large black and white photo illustrations 
accompany an interesting text on such California 
ghost towns as .Angels Camp, .Auburn, Ballarat, 
Bodie, Calico, Cerro Gorcki, Downieville. El 
[■>orado. Gra.ss Valley, .Mother Lode, Nevada Cir\', 
Randsburg, and wliiskeytown. Pb,, 10-3/4" x 



Cookery 



CHUCK WAGON COOKIN* h\' Stella Hugbes. 
(Desert .Magarine I^ookslore s No. ! besi -seller,) 
Recipes colleciei,! .s[raij;hi I'roni the source — 
cowi>oy cooks. Contains Mexican reeipt^',, in- 
structkms for deep-pit barbecue, the an i .if ustni; 
Dutch ovens for cooking, and everything trotu 
sourdough biscuits to ^n-of-Gtm stew. Pb,, 170 
pgs . $8.50 




Don Holm's Book of FOOD DRYING, PICK- 
LING AND SMOKJE CURING hy !)un and .Myr- 
tle Holm. A complete tiianual for all three b;isic 
methods of food processing and preservation 
without refrigeration or expensive canning 
equipment. .^Iso contains instruaions and plans 
for building the equipment needed at home. An 
excellent publication and highly recommende!! 
for the homemaker, camp cook or the expedi 
tion leader. Ph., well illus., $4.95- 

DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK hy Don ik>li)i 
Wildlife editor of the Portland Oregoniati, the 
author has spent his life exploring and writing 
about the outdtxirs, so his recipes for preparing 
food in a Dutch oven come from experience. If 
you haven't had food cooked in a Dutch oven, 
you haven't lived and if you have, you will 
find these recipes new anti ex^atirig culinary 
adventt)res.Hea5yp1>., 106 



SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK hy Don and i^yr- 
lie Holm How- to make sourdotijth siarter ant! 
many dozens of sourdougii reclpi'-,. |)ltis amus- 
ing aneciit.Mes bv itie author.s \ jj" \ht^ popuiLir <")L1.') 
PASHlONcD ElUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK. A 
new experience in culinary adventures. Pb., 136 
slick pgs., tllus., $4.95, 

CAUFORNIA MVE-ny-ONE COOKBOOK hy 

Al and Mildred Fischer. Recipes divided into 
Early California (Indian, Mexican, MLssion, Gold 
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Rush), California Fruits (Citrus, Dates, Avocados, 
etc.), California Products (Honey, Rice, Beef, 
etc.). Sea Foods and Wine Cooking. A total of 400 
unusual recipes, spiral-bound, 142 p^s., 13.00. 

ARIZONA COOK BOOK by M mid MiUretl 
Fisiher. Tlii'; F;)scin;tting ;tfid uiiLi'iu:!! took book 
features recipes for India [i cocki[ij4, Mexican 
dishes, Western specialties, Arizona produas 
and outdoor cooking. Includes sourdough and 
Iruli.in fried bread recipes, as well as other 
[lu.iuilvwaiering favorites. Unique cpUeaion of 
hard-to-flnd Vfestem c(3«)klng.,Pfc»., spiral'befiand, 

CACTUS COOK BOOK compiled by Joyce L 
Tale jVn excellent .seleaion of recipe.'; iliai em- 
phasize their cdihle or potable qualities. Also 
includes chapter on food preservation. Pb., 127 
pgs., 12.00. 

CITRUS COOK BOOK by Glerida McGilHs. An 
unusual and OLirstandlng treasury of citrus cook- 
ery. Includes tips on freeztng, juicing and ship- 
ping spliatboiind, 

DE GRAZIA AND MEXICAN COOKFRV. ISliL';. 
b)' De Gnizia. u.riltm by Rita Davcttporl. In her 

fjreface, Rita Davenport says, "Mexican foods — 
ike Mexico itself — can be a fiesta of colors. So, 
enjoy our rainbow of recipes and the deUghtful 
De Grazla artwork rfiai follows," Apdy smie&, as 
this Is a; charming cookbook, fbi, spiral-bound, 

CALIFORNIA FAVORITE? COOKBOOK atni- 
pik'd by A! Fischer and Mildred Ft'schci: This 
delicious col left ioii nf over 400 {California ivc- 
ipes includes things like Gold Camp Rabbit, Old 
West Beef Stew, Indio Date-Nut Breadi Borrego 
Springs Buttermilk Bread, and Sea World Qop- 
pi 111 ! Book is divided into five chapters; early 
Caliliirnia, California fruits, Callfomia products, 
sea fo(^, and wine cookitig; Wl liidfxed. Pb., 



Maps 



DESERT OVERVIEW MAP. Using topographic 
maps a$ basic underlays, this 1$: an ^cSllendy 
detailed map for batSc edu^itry explorers of die 
Colorado I>esert. Map shows hlgnways, gravel 
roiids. Jeep trails, plus historic routes and sitest 
(ikl weils, which are riot on modem-day maps, 
[>lus jihost towns, Indian sites, etc. COLORADO 
Di;si£ltT OVERVIEW covers ft-om the Mexican 
border to Joshua Tree National Monument lo 
Banning to die Arizona side of the Colorado 

met, lam 

JOSHUA TUBE KMIGNAI, MONUMEPTt UP- 
DATED XOPOGBAPmC MAPS. A sa 0:f 12 

maps cowering tiae JOdiua Tree Naiitmal Monu- 
ment, 8-1/1" X 11" format, spiral bound, ft.95. 

ANZA-BORHEGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. A ,set of 7 nwps cover- 
ing the Anza-Bori tgii Desen State ?arit,it'iii?" x 
11" format, spiral bound, t5.50. 

TRAVEL GUIDE MAP FOR SOtTTHEfiN 
UTAH, DESERT MAGAZINE MAP OF 
SOUTHEBN tlTAH, a Back Country Travel 
Guide. Covers an area from St. George to 
Gainesville and frtan Kzn^ to Koosharem, and 
features .^1 lours or points of interest Most have 
Jppe^ireti in [Ik-' paj^t^'i i>i" past i.^sut.^^ oi i)est:rri 
Magazine. Ghost towns, old foijs, campgrounds, 
e!&, JIM 

MAP OF PIOMNER TRAILS. Compiled by 
Varna Enterprises, this is their new large map on 
pioneer trails blazed from 1541 through 1867 in 
the western United States. Superimposed in red 
on black and whit^, 37" x 45", HQO, 



Indian Lore 



THE \AVAJO AND HIS BLANKET by U. S. 

Ho/fcfE'r. l-irsi published in 1903. One of the 
raresi hooks on Navajo weaving and primitive 
textiU's. A faniDus collector wi'itcs alioui his fa- 
mous collection, 10 vivid color plates. Large 
forW, Hb., 176 p^., 115,00, 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Bemice Johmton. 
An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, the 
audior has presented a concise, well-written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceretnonies 
and what the ,\merican In<Man has contributed 
to the white man s civilization. A MUST for both 
students and u-avelers touring the Indian coun- 
try. He^vj- Pb., ill«, $2.95. 

HOPI KACHINA DOLLS (With a Key to Their 
tdmt^ication), by Harold S. Cotton. Kaehina 
dolls are neither toys nor idols, but aids to teach- 
ing religion and tradidon. This is a definitive 
work on the subject, describing the meaning, 
the making, and the principal features of 266 
varieties of Kaehina dolls. Line drawings of each 
variet}', plus color and black and white photos 
make it a complete guide to learn more of die 
richness of AnierteaQ. indto ^tvtiefe. Rx., ISO 
pgs., 16.55. 

Al^^CAN INDUN FOOD AND LORE 

Carolyn Nettbammer. The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described in detail in this fas- 
cinating book. Comniiin and scientific names, 
plus descripdons of each plant and unusual 
reeipe.s. 14)^ foEtoStti psais4y lilUS.i .19'1 pg^ 
$5.95. 

TWfAJO R0GS, Past, Present and mure by 
Gilbert S. Maxuvli Concerns the hiaorv, leg- 
ends, and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 

photograph.-i Pb.. 13.^5. 

POTTERY TREASURES, The Splendor of 
Souihti'es! Indian An, Phoiograpby by Jerry 
Jackd: Te.\'! by Spencer Gill. A beautiful all four- 
(.■okir publicati(.)i"i showing the intriguing de- 
signs of the masters of the Indian potierj' makers 
of the American Southwest. You will learn of 
clays and colors and the tracUdonal methods of 
hanaforoMBg, fiialsftiiS. iWifltWgfla^ iinaat, 

TURQUOISE, The Gem of the CenturM by 

Oscar T. Branson The mi>si complete and 
lavishly illustrated all -color hook tm mrquoise. 
Identifies 43 k\calities, iviiaied and staliili^.ed ma- 
terial, gives brief histor\' of the gem, and details 
the individual techniques of the southwest In- 
dian Trite. Bsmfy K>.j large fbnti^ |8.' 
(7:95. 



HOW TO DO PERMANENT SANDPAINTING 

fe; David and Jean Villasenor Insiruciions for 
the permanent adaptation of this age-old 
ephemeral art of die Indians of the Greater 
Souiliwesi is given, including where to find the 
materials, preparadon, how to color sand artifi- 
cially, making and transferring patterns, etc. Also 
gives descriptions and meanings of the i^dus 
Indian signs used, Well illus,, Pb., 34 pgs,, 13.00. 

INDIAN JEWELRV MAKING, Vol. I, by Oscar 
T. Branson. This book is intended as a step-by- 

Ktep how-[o-do-ir method of making jewelry. An 
ini: i!.Ji:i!i,!.: .lil-idlor publication that is an as.set to 
ir.ii.-.i.in:i'r .i.-- well :is lo the producer of 
Indiiin jewel: 1 today because it provides the 
basic knowledge i.>f how jewelry is made so one 
can judge if it is welt niadf and Ibasiealj^ good 
design, Large format, Pb,, tfM- 

INDIAN JEWELRY MAKING, VoL II, ^ Oscar 
r Branson, Clear, full-color photos of 



techniques, tools, desigis. Iidudes historical 
notes on the evolutien d^i^ in silver- 
smidiing Large fomiat, fr-1/^* i Jl-5/#, Pb., 
54 pgs., 18.95, 

ROCK DRAWINGS OF THE COSO RANGE hy 

Campbell Grant, James Baird, and J. Kenneth 
Prinele. A Maturango Museum publication, this 
bcKMc tells of sites of rock art in the Coso Range 
"V^ch, at 4,000 feet, merges wUh the flailands of 
tibe n^rthid^ Mojat^ TmetL Pb., Uluj^, detailed 
drawfitgs, map, 144 pgs:, 

THE CREATIVE OJO BOOK hy Diane Thoma': 
Instructions for making the colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made hy Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for w^all-hnng 
ojOSi necWaoes, tBobiles, and gift- wrap tie-ons. 
Wtell llhis, with 4-iEOlor photographs. 52 pgs,, Pb., 
t2.95. 

THE ANTHOIOGY OF CREATIVE OJO 
BOOKS fry Diane Thomas. This anthology in- 
cludes The Creative Ojo Book, The Advanced 
Creative Ojo Book, The Regional Creative Ojo 
Book, Ihe Handcrafter's Creative Ojo Book, and 
The Worldwide Creative Ojo Book. Beautiful 
color tllustratitms show all die possible types of 
ojos which can be made, with clear, step-lw-sttro 
tilrections on how-to, Pb,, &-1/2" x ir^ 2S2 
pgs,i 115.95. 

SOUTHWESt imtICi ^Mim AXIS bj' Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of flie best bo^ on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of the culture of the 
indiatis of the Southwest. Authentic in everj" 
way. Color and black and white illustrations, line 

iOtltmFESTERN INDIAN TRIBES by Tom 

Satst. An excellent description, history, and 
current status of the Indians of the Southwest, 
including dates of their cei einonies and cele- 
brations. Profusely illustratetl wiili four-color 
photographs of the Indian ctiunii y instl ihe arts 
and crafts of die many tribes. Large'format, heavy 

ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRY GOD %i 

Carobeib laird A fascinating true story of me 
author's marriages to anthropologist John Pea- 
body Harrington, the "angry god," and to the 
ren!^ikable Ghemehuevi Indian, George Laird 
ISke gjifieal of this amazing memoir is so broad It 
hisS d!»wn tsve reviews ttapughout die coun w 
and i^ being, hadeid a^ it das^e. Hb., 230 
pgs., 110.00 

THE ETHNO-BOTANY OF THE CAHUIUA 
INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CAIIFOBNIA by 

David Prescott Barrows. Although basically a 
study of plants used by the Cahuilla Indians, 
Barrows' rascin^ng work is rich in material of 
Interest to the historian, anthropologist, 
botanist, geographer, and lay reader, Special in- 
troductory materia! by Harry W. Lawton, Lowell 
John Bean, and fWiUiam Briahli Ebs„ IZS 
pgs., 15,95. 

TEMALPAKH by Lowell Jobri Bean aitd 
Kathertite Sim Saubel. Temalpakh means "from 
the earth" in Cahuilla, and covers the many uses 
of plants used for food, medicine, and rituals, 
plus those used in the manufacturing of baskets, 
sandals, hunti^ tools, and plants used for 
dwellings, Mak^ for a better understanding of 
environmt^iM Snd cultural relatiooshlFe. ^Ml 
illus,, 225:{*gi?,,.atth,|iMQ. 

FORKED TJ^NSSISS AND BROKEN 

TREATIES £(/^;^;^lWiWJS'. Worcest&r. This 
book gfv€$ lis a bstter understanding of the 
unequS struggle of native a^inst immj^;rant 
while our nation was being explored and set- 
tied. Profusely illustrated with excellent photos, 
a "must" reference for hiscdrians, audeitis, Ji- 



DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



btMies. Hb., Wi pgs., t^S% 

DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN 
ARTIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH- 
WEST by Pranklbi Bcinw/t. A highK' informative 
book that bo[li illustrates and describes Indian 
anifects of the Southwest, it is a valuable guide 
for the person interested in archaeolcigy and 
anthre$xslogy. Includes 250 raator wpes of -ar- 
afects. Each item has a photo andtMnitlon, HJ., 
150 pgs , beautifully illus., t7.95i 

INDIAN BASKET WEAVING, How to Weal's 
Porno. Yunik. I'imu and .\'avajo B^jskels. by 
Saiidni Oiirie Ni'u'»Ui>L Besides explicit infor- 
m;iliosi on g'jthoriiig ;ind preparation (if natural 
materials and weaving techniques, the author 
brings out tbe m^roing of riie craft to the par- 
takers of these traditions, Pb., larishly illus,, 91 

THE CHl-MLHL i:vi,S by Camheth Laird. A su- 
prrh t'lliiitiuutpiiv Jc^iiiiLi! ii:> become a classic 
ill anihrtipoioHV, bv i.ii^' author of ENCOUNTER 
WITH AN ANGRY GOD Hiised on information 
provided by die audior's husband, George, a 
Ghemehuevi tribesman, the work is a delist 
to both scholars and general readers. With 
^ossary, maps, tadiex, place-name index, and 
appendices on language and cartography. 
Beautifully illus , 349 pgs.,Pb., $8.95; Hb., 115.00. 

LAND OF POCO TIEMPO by Charles E Lumis. 
A reprint cif the famou.'i writer and hLstorian of 
hi.s adventures among the Indians of New 
Mexico. Lummis wa.s one of the foremost wrltftES 
of the West. Pb., 236 p^., $3 .95. 

MARIA ftv Richard L ^ivey. Internationally 
mous, Maria, the Pueblo potter of San Ildefonsij 
is biographied here (and somelirrieS in her oWn 
word.sl by a friend and recognised st'holiir on 
l\iehlo Indian potier>', iiichard Splve\' .'V beauti- 
ful an book with over fiO color and 40 black- 
and-white picEure.s of Maria and her pottery. Ife, 
12- 1/2" X 9-]/^", 127 pgs., $27.50. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN CEBEMONtAr^ 

by Tom Babli. Beautifully iilus. with many Color 
photographs and paintings, describes cere- 
monies which a "ca,sual visitor to the Southwest 
[niHiii have the good fortune to see." Includes a 
calendar of southwesiern Indian cereinonials In 
Arizona and New Mt'\Lco, with a ^H^rapby. 
Pb., 12" X 9". 64 pg.s., H.OO. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN ARTS & CRAFTS 
TomBethH. Includes Silverwork,2uni fetishes, 
(alntings, w^ytng, itopi kachina dolls, tur- 
qtit»ise, b^sketss, i^^ty, ia4 btead makiiigi t^:, 
12*x^,32 pBS., JZ.OO, 

HOPI sm^R b): Margaret Wrighl. .\ hmor}- of 
Hopl silversmiths, the influences on their traft. 
as well as contemporary Hopi silversinithing. 
Indexed with individual hallmarks, by name of 
silversmith, his clan, village, and the dates dur- 
ing wiiich he worked .ijilver. Pb,, 9-1/2" x T, 104 
pgs., t4.95. 

THE K^CmHA DOU BOOK and PLAINS 
INDIAN BOOK l>y Donna Greenlee. Fun for 
kids, these are coloring book'; with large, black 
and white outline drawing.s feu" Liiikiren to color 
wliile they learn about Indian customs, Pb., 14" x 
8", .W pgs.. f 2 25 each Please spedfy'ttditfifc.CiEd- 
oring book when ordering, 

THE CAHUniA INDIANS by Harry C. James. 
A fascinating look at a group of people i^Q, as 
Montana Magazine states, aie "a mudi ma- 
ligned people." Montana Me^asim goes on to 
state that James* "diatnatic description of their 
histor>' and culture, their ceremonial life, and 
their highly poetic and broadly cosmic folklore 
ably supports his thesis that they are a proud, 



intelligent people " interesting reading, includ- 
ing a chapter on Helen Hunt Jackson's , novel 
Raiuoria. Piioioi4r^iphir illustrattons, bibtiog-- 

raphy. Pb., m pgs., J6.50. 

FETISHES AND CARVINGS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST by Oscar T. Bnmspn. People all 
over tiie world have made and used fetishes 
since the beginning of time. Author Branson, 
using the same beautiAtl, alL-coJor format as his 
TURQUOISE, THE GEM OF. THE CENTURY, de- 
scribes and iUi;str|t^ die tejdshes used bv the 
Indiaa tubs irfflie li^ithweSt laige fotanat, 64 

Gems I Minerals 

WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy 
Jotmson and Soji. A helpful book of detailed 
maps showing gem and mineral locations, from 
California to the Dakotas and British Columbia 
to Texas. Markings note private claims, gem 
claims (fee charged), and rock and gem lo- 
cations. Also ."vuggesred reading for more detail 
on areas included antl oilier rich areas not in- 
cluded in this publication. Pb,, maps j^ijlSi Cdl-' 
lector's librat)', 79 pgs., 14.00. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 

compiled by Vinson Brown, Dm>id Allen, and 
James Stark This revised edition will save you 
hours of time by (he description and pictures of 
rocks and minerals found in this state. Color 
pictures with dearly developed keys show you 
how to identify ^at you have found and gives 
you fine tools to increase your ability as a field 
^ilUlleopr, Pb., well-illu.s., with photos, locality' 
t^is, chartSi and quadrangle map infomiadon. 

DESSRT GEM TRAILS /)r Mary France.^ Ulrong. 
A popular' field guide for boili amateur and vet- 
eran rockhounds and back countn' explorers; 
covers the gems and minerals of the Mojave and 
Colorado Deserts. Meai?y Pb., 80 pgs;, 

FIELD GUIDE TO ROeKS AND MINElUtI£^ 

Frederick H. Pou^. Audioritative guide to iden- 
tiflcation of rocks and minerals. Experts recom- 
mend this for all ainateurs as one of the best. 
Many color illustrations. Pb., (5.95. Hb., (9.95. 

GEM MINESAIS OF IDAHO fry John BeckwUh. 
Co[itains information on physical and optica] 
characteristics of minerals; the history, lore, and 
fashioning of niimy gems. Also 11 'rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 

CALIFORNIA GEM TRAILS (jv Darold J. 
Hemy This completely revised 4tii edition is the 
most authoritative guide for collectors of rocks, 
gemstones, miner^ and fossils, Profusely illus. 
with lofps aad eaotedt^: cxosUetit desi^cte 

UTAH GEM TRAILS friiBessfe W. ShnpSon. Tim 
casual CQckhound or collector interested in col- 
lecting petrified wood, fossils, agate, ant! crv'Stals 
will find this guide most helpful. The book does 
not gi\'e peritiission to collect in areas written 
about, but simply describes and maps the areas. 
t4}.j 0us.i inai»i $4.0111: 

GEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W. 
Simpson. This field guide is prepared for the 
hoobyist and almost every location is accesaShfe 
by car or pickup. Accompanied by maps to shdw 
sandy riMds, steep rocky hills, etc., as cautions; 
Ijsms regarding coUeaing on federal and Indian 
land oudined. Pb., 88 pgs., J4.00. 

NEW MEXICO GEM TRAILS by Bessie W. 



Sirnpson. Field guide for rockhounds with 40 
maps and 65 locations. 88 pgs^, profusely Ulus. 

A F!F,LD GUIDE TO THE GEMS AND MIN- 
ERALS OF MEXICO by fyiu! w. Johmon. The 
most productive and interesting mineral and 
gem collecting localities, with a Spanish-English, 
Engilsh-Spanlsb glossary of gem, mineral, and 
mining terms. Pb„ &-l/4*x 5-1/2', 96 (2.00. 

GEMSTONE AND MINERAL DA3A BOOK hy 

John Sinkankm. Designed for use by miner- 
alogists, gemologLSLs, jewelers, and lapidaries, 
thi.-i book is wriiten by an authtjriiy in the field 
who has fui large gems for (.lie Smithsonian 
Institute. Infludes lists of the prfiperties (physi- 
cal and optical) of gemstones and minerals, 
chemical agents for cleaning over 1,400 miner- 
als, polishing agents, and chemical testtog'Of 
tninerab. Pb., 346 pgs., (4.95. 
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MONO DIGGINGS by Frank S. Wedertz. A 
hirilly readable and ;iCi.in:Ete account of one of 
California's almost forgotten corners by a mem- 
ber of a pioneering ftimily. Mono County was the 
.setting for some of the most interesting, if gen- 
erally not overly-produaive gold mining oper- 
ations, in state history. Bodie and Mono Lake are 
perhaps ihe feest known points in modern times ' 
K»;i i!58 pgs.i i^5>5. 

MINES OF THE SAN GABRIELS by Job?) H' 
Robinson. Various districts are described such as 
the San Fernando and the Santa Anita placers, 
the gold mines of the Soledad region and Lytic 
Creek, as well as the lode mines on the upper 
San G^rie! River and on tiie slopes of Mt. Baldy. 
Los Angeles County ranks among the top gold 
producers in the state, and all of it comes from 
the San Gabriels. Pb., illus., 72 pgs.. $2 %). 

MINES OF THE SAN BERNARDINOS byjnbri 
W Rotmisoa The largest gokl rush iji the south- 
ern regions of the Golden .State took place in the 
San Bernardino mountains. John tells of this and 
many other strikes that led to the opening of this 
high wooded area. Pb., illus!, 72 pgs., (2.50. 

FROM THIS MOUNTAIN, CERHO GORDO by 

Robert C. Ukes and Gtcnti ll Day 'I'hc lieighi irf 
the boom, the decline, the entire history of this 
mining outpost of' Cerre OOttlOj Is told in detail. 
Ph., illus., (3.95, 

MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA by Mary 
BetHecker. The stoty of diose mities located on 
ttte eastern slope of the great Sierra Nevadas and 
in the arid .stretches of the Inyo Mountains. In- 
cluded are stories of mystery mines, sucli a,s the 
Lost Gunsight and the Lost Cement. Photos, 
ra^,K)., 72 pg^ 12.50. 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Ronoid 
Dean Miller. Autiior Miller knew both the coun- 
trj^ide of the High Desen and the men -who 
were responsible for the development of the 
mines of the Hl^ Desert. Here are stories of the 
Dale District never told before, with [ri;i[iy eady 
as well m contemporary photograpiis of the 
mines indiitfedi Sb,, t2.50. 

MINES OF JULIAN by Helen Ellsberg. Facts and 
lore of the bygone mining days when Julian, In 
Southern California, is reported to have pro- 
Aiced some seven million dollars of bullion, 
well illus., (2.50. 

LOST MINES OF THE GVtEXI SOUTHWEST 

by Joim D. Mitchell. Includes die true^e of 
"The -Seven Cities of Cibola," the "Lost Sopori 
Mine," the lost "Peg.Leg" mine, the lost "Squaw 
Mine," the lost "Yuma mine, the lost "Dutch- 
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msn" mine and many, ioisny OtfieiS. Ht>., 9 AH" x 
6-1/4", 174 pgs., 110.0. 

GOtDFIELD, BOOM TOWN OF NEVADA (by 

itanleyi W. Pafoer. In 1908, Goldfield, Nevada's 
largest city, with a populaiion of more than 
:;o,000, boasted ihe Gokinekl Hdiel, "the finesi 
hctwrtn (he Ruckie.s -dad the ftiL'ific Coasi." Fur- 
nishings (inckKling a solid Qiahogany lobby) 
and the ixiiklinn tost more than J450,000, Pb., 
large formal, 12" x 9", 17 pgs., tl.&5. 

MINES OE THE HQJAVE by Ron and Peggy 
Miller covers the numerous mining districts 
running acrcss the upper Mojave pSert from 
Tropico. west Of the: co*?n:jaf Me^itv;?^ t<3 Mowmaio 
Pa^s, a little wSst 6? the Sfewtla teordeE (^i Sf 
PS,% 12.50. 

TELIUWDE "FROM PICK TO POWDER" b}- 

Richard L. mid Suzanne Fetter. The Fetters have 
written about one of the wildest mining towns of 
Colorado, one that had its own law and wa.s the 
prototjpe for hundreds of Hollywood jnovies. 
The people that made up Tetlurldc's day in- 
cluded Biitch Casskiy and his Hole In the Wall 
gang who found the hank in Tclliiride (ih> rich to 
pass up, fiifi HilK . ihL' kiiidhe^iricd madani. and 
L. I.. Nunn, the etcentric genius who used alter- 
ntttiilg current for the generation of power for 
the first time an)-where. With blacli and white 
photo^phs, maps, reprints from Telluride s 
newspaper, and their last edgier, "A Vtelklng 
Tour of Telluride," the Vextesi have T^Tiaeii an 
informadve andhMilV rea^Bklt^rV- 194 



in his introduction, "MlrtiiTg, badmen, Indians, 
floods, fires, personalities ... the cJmrms are 
endless." EverytJiing tacludcd, fmm Professor 
T, S, C. Lowe's raoiintain cahlf car, Chilao, Colby 
Ranch and Loomis Rttnch. floods of the Big 
Tujunga, the construaton of the Mount Wibon 
Toil Road, the Great Hiking Er;i. Hh., 214 pgs.. 
1 1-174" X 11"? 95. 
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OUR HISTOBIC DESERT, The Story of the 
Anza-Borrego State Park. Text by Duma 
Lindsay, edited by Richard Fourade. The lariie-.i 
state park in the United .'states, this book pre- 
sems a concise and cogent hi>>i(it\ of the things 
which have made this devcrt uiiujue Tire autiior 
details the gi'iiliigi, lx-s;i[ini[if; and traces the 
histor:- kom Juan iiautista de Anza and early- 
day settlers, through to the exisienee todav of 
the huge park. Hb., l44 pgs,, beautlftillv tllus , 
ri4.50.' 

RAILROADS OF ARIZONA Vol. I by David F. 
Myrick. More than 30 railroads of Southern 
Arizona are presented, togedier with 542 nostal- 
gic illustrations, 53 ^Gialmaps, a[^d an index. A 
valuable tiswel and a reliable historical 

lefecKice, Large foBtnat, Hb.,477 pg?., 125.00. 



OWYHEE TRAILS by Ml^ Bot^ md MUs 
Lucia, rile authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild comer c£ the ^fest sometime called 
the l-O-N, ^ere Idaho, QregQH atid Nmda 
come together. Hb,, 225 figs., »:$5, 

THE SAN GABRIELS, SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA MOUNTAIN COUNTRY by John W. Robin- 
son. A fascinating history of the San Gabriel 
mountains, whict\ spa ti the entire northern 
reaches of the Los Angeles basin. Wldi more 
than 540 illustrations, many of them old black 
and white phott^aphs, and a compelling text, 
this is an exciting book. As Russ Leaiiabrand says 



RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORNIA Vol. I by David F. Myrick. The 
poignant record of over 4S raalroads « northern 
Nevada, ca&ay of them never before dironided, 
Fantasdc reproduction ^fiU!fi;]^!;t(^Q^EP^jjhs and 
maps (over 50Q). A ddiixe rpr^isent^a I4tge 
format, Hb., 120.00, 

RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORmA Vol II hy Dat.id F Myrici! Just tis 
Vol. I detailed the hi.story of the northern roads. 
Vol. 11 expands the railroad history to the south- 
ern roads of Nevada. This vokiine aisoixmiains a 
Viseful index tf> both volumes, and i.s a reliable 
;ini.[ accurate travel gtiide tciday as tlie rettder 
wanders amotlg the ghost towns of the past. 
Lavishly lllus. with iti^ old pboiSSi Ift^e 
formal, Hb , 120.00. 




CALIFORNLV PLACE NAJWES hy Ertn>i C 
Gttdde. This bool; presents the sniry of thou- 
sands I )f geographical names of California, giv- 
ing their dates, clrtMmstances of narning, their 
origin and evoludon, theit connection with our 
nations! history, and dielr rel?ttion to the 
Callfofnfet [mAsi^e. iWs third edition incofpo- 
rates many new entries and extensive revisions 
to older entries. An imponant addition is the 
reference list of obscJete m4 ^'arlant names. 
Hb,,4lf]^es., 118.50. 

NEVADA PLACE NAMES Helen S Carlson. 
T^ie sources of names can be aniusing or tragic, 
whimsical or practical. In any case, the reader 
will find this book gotKi reading as well as an 
invaluable refert-nce tonl. lib.. 2R2 pgs.. $15 01} 

HISTORICAL ATIAS OF NEW MEXICO by 

WaiTL'n A lietk' tiiid YiK'z D. Ila^^t: (k'ographi- 
cal data, sites of preliisioric civilizations, events 
of histoiv, first towEi.s. stagecoach lines, historic 
trails, etc, are included in this aamprehensive 
atlas. Excellent maps, index. Hb., la^ 'fortnat, 
highly recommended, $9-95- 

DESERT EDITOR byj. Wilson Mdmn^. litis 
is the story of Randall Henderson, founder of 
DESERT l4gJiane, whc( fulfilled ? dream and 
who srfiSitly earteijesd tbfe' lh«s .of the people 
who fove-mfe Wtet.. Hb,i illusi t(iith ti^ 
$1.95. 

NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 
Pearce. Lists and gives a condse history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc., in New Mexico, including thiise set- 
ded by the early Spaniards. Good for irea.su re 
htucttgrs, bottle colleaors, and histpiy bufis. Fb,, 
187 pBSii with Bfioiee Sian 5;0W tiatn^ ilS J5. 

SHADY LADIES OF THE TSTST if) /ioriald 
Dean Miller. Everjone kntws that the iiarlot was 
the vai^uard of every move westmrd, and thai 
she •ms as much a part of the Western scerle S& 
the marshal, the badman, the ti^hand or the 
rancher. Many ate the reasons she has been 



neglected by the hiStbriaft — noiie of them 
valid. Author Miller, in this enlightening book, 
seeks to remee^ some of the paucity of informa- 
tion on the American pioneers of this ancient 
professidi^ Hb., ramprehenslve blbliogtac^, 
324 ]^., t7.95. 

LAND OF LITTLE RAIN b)^ Ma^' Arntin. This 
hook, first published in 1903, is an acknowl- 
edged classic of southwestern literature, llie au- 
thor discovered tlie charm and interest of the 
timeless and colorfiil world of the yucca, the 
coyote, the buzzard, the roadrunner. She re- 
ctiiints with insight and sensitivity die lure of 
gold, the stagecoach towns, the Indian cam- 
poodles, the .aioWUss of fetoad y^iey.^ and sp?i- 
clous !fllb,ffliis., Pte, Itl ' 

ANCIENT HUNTERS Of tH£ EiS A 

Copley Book. Containliig secdotis on "The An- 
cient Hunters — Who wfere TTiey?", "A Journey 
Into Man's Past," "When Did Man Come to North 
America?", "How Did They Live and How Long 
Ago?", and "How Stoties Became Tools afid 
Wfeapons," this authoritative and readable book 
bifings together mast of what is known of eai'ly 
man in the far w(-'^!crn Cnited .Stiaes ■j.-i well as in 
all 111 .Vr.na rci. IMu--. v.'v.\\ Ik nil black and 

white and cnliii- pliotos, large format. HI ).. J9.50. 

WELLS FARGO, The Legend by Dale 
Robertson, In his (iwn personal narrative style, 
without departing from Icnown Dale has 
recreated the Wells Fargo legatld, Bnterfetioif^, 
reading in addition to excellent lHustrailcsns; tiy 
Roy Purcell. Pb., 154 pgs., $4:95. 

ANZA CONQUERS THE DESERT by Richard R. 
Ponrade. The colonizatioji of Cialifornia in the 
1770s received its greatest impetus with die 
opening of an i.jverlaiid route from northern 
Mexico, The man who opened It was Juan 
Bautista de Anza, This book is the story of his 
conquest of die Great Desert which for 200 
years had impeded the nonhem advance of the 
Spanish Empire. The colonists who were led 
Into California by Anza founded the presidio of 
;Han hYandsco; ciher colonists who caiiif over 
the road opened by Anza helped found the city 
of l.os Angeles, Large fortttat, teWSEuUy 
ill u.s„ 21:6 p^s., 112,50, 

DESERT RIVER CROSSING, Historic Lee'S 
terry on ibe Coioiado River, l^W.L gusbo 
and C. Gregory Crampton. A graphic history of 
the major site along the Colortittii between Glen 
Canyon and Grand Canyon, it^ /c.^uaTk.',. ex- 
ploiters, and 3 bit of the natural and ancient 
history of its strategic location at the only place 
in more than 1 50 miles either up or down.siream 
that \'ou can safely get any kind of vehicle to 
the river bank, Pb., 126 pgs., many maps and 
photos, $5.95. 

WILLIE BOY hy Hann,! Laivton ■fhe story of an 
Incomparable Indian cha.se and its unexpected 
conclusion, wovea into an authentic lurn-of- 
the-cenmry history ctf California's Twenty nine 
I^lms country. This desert classic offers tare 
lift^#ies mto Indian character and customs, as 
well as a Srst-hand look at a colorfal desert 
region as It was nearly a cenniry ago. Historic 
photographs and colorml maps, Pb., $6.50, 

IHE SAITON SEA, Yesterday and Today by 
Mildred deStaaiey. Includes geological history, 
photographs and rnaps, early ejtploration and 
development of die ii!e« to the preseijt. Pb, 

125 pg.s.,f 1.75. 

ARIZONA PLACE NAMES by Will C Barnes, 
revked artderdargedbyByrdH. Granger. Excel- 
lent reference book with maps, biographical in- 
formadon, and ttidffit, Lstfge foimat, life., 51? 
pgs., $11.95. 
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COWBOYS AND INDIANS, An lUustmted His- 
toiy. h}' Koycil B. Hassrick. Author Hassrick foi- 
tiierly owned iind ope rated ihe 2,500 acre Lojic 
Star Ranch near Elizabetli, Cobrdo, with 30Q- 
600 head of Black Angus catile. He was also a 
Comtnissloner of the Indian Ans & Crafts Board 
and spent time among the Sioux Indians. His 
book, with over 500 illustrations, including con- 
temporarj' engravings, paintings, and early pho- 
tographs, is a comprehensive study of the 
American west. Hb., 12-3/4" x 9-1/2", '352 pga., 
vss I35.OO5 now I17.9S. 

jm coLomuL BcnsimEU) bvmtiAND 

SIAGE by Richard Pourade and Marforie Reed. 
With 21 stage coach paintings by Ms. Reed, the 
text concentrates on the Fort Yuma to San Fran- 
cisco run of the tough Buttierfleld rtHise. Album 
forrnai; heavy m fwitp?!, tiS;5Q. 



^^^^ 



RETRACING THE BLTTEKHELD OVER. 
LAND TRAn, THRODGH MUZQINIA tQi Oeratd 
T. Anhert. This book was wiitietl to tmtk the 
physical route and .station locations on the most 
hazardous segment of the Butierfleld Trail — 
Arizona. The author's original intent was merely 
to find, follow and map the Trail; however, the 
long and dilficult task resulted in putting this 
vital information in a book which makes it easy 
for others to follow, or to provide a delightful 
armchair journey over this, dramatic route. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with maps and photos, this 
book is a visual hand-rtiol to the explorer; an 
exciting segment of Ami'rican;i to die scholar 
and historian. Large formji. lib.. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by 

W'ciireu A. fJeck ami Vriez D. //fiWE'. Iixtcnsive 
documentation and pertinem detail make this 
adas a valuable aid to the student, st^olar, and 
everyone interested in the Golden State 101 
excellent maps present Information on the 
major faults, early Spanish explorations, Mexi- 
can land grants, routes to gokl fields, the Butter- 
field and Pony Express routes, CCC camps, 
World "JfStr II Installations, etc, Hb., laisff fcirinat, 
ejftetishfe tadpt,' * i2i50. 

Miscellaneous 

STEAMBOATS ON THE COLORADO RIVER 
1852-1916, fry gicfoard £. Lin^er^lter. The first 
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comprehensive, illustrated history of steamboat- 
Ing on the endre length of the Colorado River 
and its principal tributaries, Covering nesirly a 
century of western history, this book fills a real 
neei.i and joins the gaps in the saga of marine 
navigation in the arid desen. Many maps, illus- 
tr;ition.s. imd a list of aJt the river steamers. Pb., 
195pj;s..J9.^(J 

OHEGON^ GOLDEN YEARS ir^Mfes^ Potier. 
Men in search of treasure opened die gates to 
the wilderness. This book, with afflisaion and 
good humor, honors dtese men and dieir im- 
perishable lust for gold. Pb., large format, wdl 
illus,, exiensive bibliography and index, (9.95. 

HOW TO COLLEC1 ANTIQUE BOTTLES by 

John C. Tibhitls A iu-,Lir;:it!iiH irisighi of early 
America as seen ihriitigh ihc- cyt"- ufihe medi- 
cine compLinie.s :mtl their advents inn almanacs. 
Excellent book for ihe avid hoiik-' (.oikaors and 
those just starting. Also includes chapters on 
coliecting, Icxatiops, and care of bottles. Heavy, 
slick Pb„ well iUus., 118 pgs., (4,00. 

GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by 

John C. Tibbitts. This is die third and final book 
on insulators b\- veteran bottle o:illector John 
Tibbitts. Thifi ihiri.i Imok has .i revised price list 
and Index to insulators described in the pre^- 
ous two volumes. However, each volume de- 
.scribes insulators not shown in the other books, 
so for a complete roundup of all insulators, ail 
three volumes are needed. Books are Rj., av- 
eraging 120 pgs„ lilus., 13,00 each. Please state 
WHICH VOLUME (Vol. I, II, or HI) when 
ordering. 

THE MAN WHO CAFTUHED SUNSHINE. A 

Biography i>f John IP. Hilton by Kalherine 
Aimu'orlh. .■MthwiRh .]i)hn liilmn is best loiown 
as tlif ' [.'i-aii ot ■\n!i;i!<';i!i Desn'ri I'ainitTS," he is 
alstj u disiiiigui.slied lH>iani,sl, gemuiogisi, biolo- 
gist, noted writer and linguist, guitarist and 
singer. Anyone who ha.? seen or heard of Hil- 
ton's marvelous talent will want to have this 
delighdwlly written biography. Hb., includes 
et^t beautifLil four-color repi^Qductiotis of his 
patatlngs, *12.95. 

LIMBO by CarrJmh Uiird. A chilling liuL fa.sci- 
naiing personal memoir of life in a nursing 
home by a survivor, who was also the audior of 
ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRV GOD and THE 
CHEMEHUEVI5. Mrs. laird was 79 during the 
experiences she describes and 81 when she 
completed this book, already hailed as a land- 
mark work for potential change in the nursing 
home scene, Pb., 178 pgs., (5.95. 

SOVEREIGNS OE THE SAGE by Nell Mur- 
barg0: Personal interrtews with some of the 
survivors of the ISOffs Gold Rush days. Photo- 
^pha, mp%, andfixtenstwe Ind^c. M2 pgs., 

SHOT IN THE ASS WITH VE.SOS,A03^0m 
of Frontier Tales by Budge Riiffner. As Bruce 
Babbitt, the Governor of Arizona, says in his 
foreword to this book, "Ruftier's stories are 
Mreaked through with the dilemmas, the Ironies 
and the absurdities of life and Intercultural colli- 
siiajl ln diis ancient land f the Southwest). Any of 
us vrill go away richer in .spii U and understand- 
ing, not to menUon highly enterjained, for read- 
ing and refleetlDg on Aese v^ettes."'Pb., Ill 
ggi., (4.95. 

I^&THQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopi. 
New, revised edition brings maps and descrip- 
tiVB text up to date as nearly as practicable. Well 
illusiraied, the btiok separates fea from fiction 
and siiows where faults ;ire looted, what to do 
ill the event of an eanhqualce, psst hJstorjr and 
whai to expect in the fiiture. format,.siiek 



The Life and Times 
of the Cicada 



Blisteriiit; Ik*lil of rlit- kind that tests 
ilur aiiira^i-- mi white hot car 
h:iiidli;s jiul ticfcats arsenals of ice 
cubes, a)aditio iters, and swimming 
pools is prime time for some remarkable 
Jesert insecLs. As we collapse into damp 
sit-sias, ciaaLts thorns ;i monotonous song 
so loud the silence I'oars when tliey stop. 
Often numherin^ in the millions, 
individual cicadas In immeilsesiWtSrmsafe 
rgiSponSible for this tlin. 

The deafening buzz or hum we hear is 
an in.sea love song sung by males to attract 
a mate. By humtin standards, iaseci ears are 
located in some Li n likely places, A cricket 
has cars on its furclegs; the cicada, on iLs 
abtlotncn, The sound making chambefs 
are immediately next to the ears. Each is a 
kind of drum with a membranous structure 
that snapes in and out 200'500 times per 
second. We imitate the action wden we 
snap ti tin aspirin box orpu^ tlte tfteal 
flap on a child's tf)y "cricket," 

HeciLi.se "iLir ears t:an't dlSJingtti-sh the 
indiviilnal cicada snaps or clicks, we hear a 
coniinnous hum. The female cicada, 
however, hears each pulse i if smiiiLl and 
recognizes a male of her s[it\ le^ i n the 
number of pLilses she receives per second 

Tile puise rjie depends mi the 
leiiiperatiire Inscfis are ""ctikMnlni Kjei-f 
wliicli mean?, their tiietabulic rate is 
controlled by the temperature (.)f theii' 
surroundings. The rate is slower when it's 
cooler, faster when It's warmer, Dn a hdi 
desert afternoon, male cicadas sing at a 
fixed speed anti females receive at the 
same rate. Were we to cool the female 
ai tificiall>" so her bud)' adjusted tt) aslpwer 
rale, ,sbe would not cecogisize the "tijgjit" 
male. . 

Male cicadas have a special muscle widi 
which they protect their own ears from the 
deafening sound they produce. This sound 

seems to liave oiher advania^es hiesides 
attracting feniLiles. The loud noise of the 
swtirni ma;' repel birds, the cicada's chief 
predaujrs. It .seems that it may also confuse 
predatory birds by jamming their 
communications. Individual cicadas buzz 
at birds that chase or sieze them, which 
causes sornc birds to let go. 

The I iiher ihreai to the cicada i,s the king 
liiiniei I ir cicai-la killer, a wasp second in 
size only to the great Fepsis wasps, or 



by Karen Sausman 

tarantula hawks. These wusps sling not to 
kill bui to paralyze, but tliey themselves 
don't eat the cicadas. To insure the sun i\ al 
of its young, the wasp provisitms each of 




her burrows with a paralyzed cicada on 
^lieh she deposits ;tn egg. The grtih 
hatches and then consumes tlie living host 
belure it eiitcrs the larval Stage on its Ovfn 
way to adulthood, 

i'he cicadLi killer is an inch long, but its 
pre)' is much larger, from one and a half to 
t^'o inches. This presents a transportation 
problem to (he wasp. She has attacked the 
cicada high in a tree but delivered the 
death blow'on the ground, tisually f.ir frimi 
her burrow, lift-off is impossible because 
the cicada weighs more ih:in iIk- wasp. 
Rather than draj^iiig it tire whole way, the 
vmp haute it se^feral feet up a tree or tall 
weed, straddles it, and then; flies .^ff with 
her powerful wings. 

.'Vs cruel as this eticounter seems, 
natures purpose is well .serwd. The cicada 
swarm is .so nuirierous thai most 
individuals escape predaiion, and the 
isfeafJa is so large that Qne is Ujsualiy 
enough to supply each wasp burrow. 
Males, not egg-laying females, are taken by 
cicada killers since ii is the male's song that 
attracts the wasp. Furihermore. at lull 
cicadas live at mo.st a few weeks, so they't.1 
soon die anyway. Their short adult plxase 
e.'tplains why we hear this insect for such 
brief periods each year. 

But this is by no means the whole cicada 
stn!-\- [Jef'ure adults engage in their 
raui i ius .serenade. ihe\' lead snliiaiT, silent 
lives Praciically .ill of this insect's youthftil 
life is spent undergrtjund. The span in the 



desert is hui two to three years luii 
elsewhere, it can be as long as li 
to 17 years. 

Thus, years before the summer's chorus 
begins, mated females have laid eggs on 
twigs. These have hatched within a week 
and the young have dropped to the ground 
and burrowed in. There ihey have fed on 
sap from roois and continued to dig to a 
depth of five to six feel. Their solitary lives 
proceed until some mysterious inner dodc 
signals the time of emergence. 
Simultaneously, thousands of cicada larva 
tunnel upward to the air and crawl up trees 
and btishe.s where ihey undergo 
iransformalion to winged adults within 
hours. Emergence almost always happens 
on the satrie night, or at most over two to 
three nights, although die eggs were laid 
over a period of weeks two to iliree or 
more years earlier. No one knows wtiy this 
happens. 

With the cic; Ida's song, the cycle begins 
again. Their humming is not as melodious 
a.s the cricket's, which is usually prcxiuccd 
by rubbing together wings with file and 
tooth areas. The cricket's singing is called 
stridulation (from the same root as the 
adjective 5/«'efe«/) and is also a series 
of rapid pulses indistinguishable to 
humari ears. 

(jctidas never fly when their body 
lernperature Is faelow about 72° F and thiy 
maintain full motor control to 116° F. On 
hotter desert days, they sit on the shaded 
side of plants, enjoying the niicroclimate 
created by a leaf or branch, Their 
preference for ihe cruelesi heat probably 
provitles another advantage which is that 
most predators aie just too ptjoped to htint 
at midday. 

Insects have been singing their songs for 
millions of years primarily to declare their 
presence, find mates, and reprcJduce their 
kind. Since ihey are tone deaf, they can't 
hear themselves as wc hear them. And 
since wt are "pulse-deaf," we can't hteaj 
them ;is they hear themselves. 

Among the many animals on exhibit at 
the Living Desert Reserve are insects and 
spiders native to our desert. Each has a 
story as individtial and reiTKirkable ;is the 
cicada's. Visit the Reserve daily, from 9;00 
a. Ill to ^:IK) ji.ni. at ■(7-900 South Portola 
Avenue in Palm Desert, Calif. 
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HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
TRADING POST AD. 



Mail your copy and first-lnsenion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, EO. Box 
1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 92261. Classified 
rates are 7 St per word, (7.50 minimum per 
insertion. 

Deadline for Classified Ads is 10th of second 
month preceding cover date. 

Ads requesting response to a P.O. Box num- 
ber will not be considered for publication 
unless accomiwled by the fuU street ad- 
dress and phone number of the advertiser. 
This information, for the publisher's records 
only, is required by Ijiw. 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

SUBSCRIBE TO the magazine \ivM tells how u> 
live in a desen, rural area. Also ct.mtLiins fiction, 
recipes, home fiimishing tips — all sons of 
goodies. Published quanerly, |4.00 per year. 
DESERT UVING, Scar Rte. Beat 6772. Rthniom, 
NV89Q*1 

BUSINESS OPPORTCnmiES 

You can WITE, PUBLISH, DISTRIBL'TK and 
keep the profits on your how-to-do-it book as 1 
am doing now, D«alls 13.00. CBG, P.O. SffiC 
Z591, Chula Vista, CA 92012 

EQ131PMENT 

PRECISION LAPIDAHY AbriLsivf Compimiuls lor 
tumbling, polishing and grinding;. Stiiid fui frtc 
cataltjg and price ILst. MDC Indusiries, 400 Wcsi 
Glenwopci Ave., Philadelphia, ?.\ 191 4(! IX-aler 
Inquiries Invited, 

AUTOMATIC GOLDPANNEK. i'aii lor gold die 
easy way. From J395.00- Goklhound, 4078 Lin- 
coln Blvd., Marina Del Itev, CA 90291 ^213) 
822-2252 

GEMS 

SHAMROCK ItOCK .SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Dr., Bivei^lde, CA 92501 (714) 686-3956. Parallel 
to Riversltie Freeway. Come in and browse; jew- 
elry raountJngs, chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, 
rough material, equiptnent, black lights, rnetal 
detectors, maps, rock and bottle books, 

WHOLESALE-GEMS — any type -also other 
merchandise. Catalogs available. Please allow 48 
hours foe distribution or mail order, Freda 
M. FraaciscOi 11535 E. Lataabext, El Mdme, 

ma:ps 

OLD STSTE, Railroad, County Maps. 70-110 years 
old, AU States. Stamp for catalog. Northern Map, 
Dept. DM, Dvinnelion, EL 32®0 

MINING 

ASSAYS - Gold & Silver (10,00. High quality 
SpearQgcaphic analysis for 65 metals (9. 00, Free 
price list. Reed Engineering, 2166 College Ave., 

Costa Mesa, CA 92627 



OLD GOLD AND SILVER MINES; Some With cab- 
ins, as low as J 1 ,500.00 for 20 acre daini. Panam- 
ini Vallev Ai L-a. Free Itst.' Connollyi Box 67D, 

'IVona, CA 93562 

PROSPECTING 

DRYWASHERSI GOLD CONCENTRATORS! Guar- 
anteed to recover minerals, j^old. A hobby that 
pavs for iiselfi Write to Nick's Nugget, RO. Box 
I0f5i , Foiiiana, CA 92335. (714) 822-2846. 

SEEDS AND PLANTS 

JOJOBA— 25 dean seeds. Instructions, 11.50 
pr^d, Indian Trail Nursery, . S&r K. 2, Box 75, 
Twentynine falms, CA 92277. 

TBEASDBE EINDEm 

INSXWT RICHES! Explore ghost towns. Find 
buried treasure, coins, relics, antiques and 
more. Goidak the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators since 1933." Send for free catalog. 
Goldak, Depti D, 626 Sonora Av, Glendale, 

CA^iaoi, 

TREASURE— Locate quarter mile away with ul- 
trasensitive locator, brochure free. Research 
PrrxlucL'i, Box 1344!-F)UC, Tampa, Florida 33611 

DOWSING FOR old mines, bottles, relics, min- 
erals, oil, water, lost objects, etc., learned easily, 
inexpensively. No costly locators, seminars. Ete- 
talls: Onaway, ASS, 25 11)1*? Dr„ San Rafeel, C\ 
9490* 

M1MI2ANEOCS 

SOURDOUGH FOR THE SOUL. Make yours. Rec- 
ipes too. Only 12,00 to EB. Inc., Box G, Cima, CA 
92323. 

AGATE aOCKS OR WINDCHIME5. 122,50 post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed- GeuJClosSj Box 35- 
S95, Houston, TX 77035- 

OLD il.ME CIRCUS POSTKK. 4 different. Free 
dfuils. Writf K, B. Old Time Photos, Box 1291 D, 
Wliiiiier, (.:a 911609. 

1-REE LITERATURL ,VSD S.-VMPLE of Aloe Vcr;! 
Product, Suiu.sri Li'Liun, Cosmetics, First .•\id 
Burn Gel, Face-Liti Kit, Writer Aloe, PO. Box 
fi4l8, Corpus Christi, TX 78412. 

STAMP COLLECTORS! 200 beautifiji, high qualic)' 
stamps, plus mondiiy price Usdng service. Send 
11.00, K. Stamps Co., PA Btjx 921, Capitols, 
GA95010 

REAIESmm 

PROPERTY FOR SALE! Round Vallev and Essex, 
For info, call or write Boh Gaskin, PO. BtJS 7326, 
Riverside, CA 92513, (714) S85-6295. 

240 ACRE RANCH For Sale: Essex, CA, Ranch 
House, Bara, %ter ^pisiil, 'Sjnipletely fenced. 
Contact Robert Gaskin, jftO. Beat B'26, Sh«rslde, 
CA 92513. 

HOW TO HND Ahd Purdiase Good Counu^ 
Land. Invest 15.00 for valuable, r^earched in- 
formation. Box 1551D, Hawaiian Gardens, 

CA 90716. 

FOR SALE: 40 acres new Mid Hills campground 
in Round "^lley. Forinformttloo, writeP.O.Box 
181, Green \^ilevUdte, QVSB'ft orPhone (714) 
866-5129. 

Incorporate in tax free Nevada! Details free! 
Gani-Dm, Box 2064, Carstin City, Nev^ 89701. 



Tie ofiffnai af this painting notforsak. Now 
in tke roilfftio!) of Dr. &Mrs. R. S. Eaddout, 
Palm -Sfinii'si. S'lihtuniui. 




P^idfinatlQ^S^i 



WIOTCJW ART OM.LERY <S4*Am^ 

74-425 HIGHWAY 111 
PALM DESERT, CALIF. 




MASKETBASKET 

PHOTO smFim 



RinLietutned by 
first class mail for 
FAST servira. 
Send this ad 
for complete price list 

KodacalW and Fgjicolor 

SPECIAL OITERt It 
12 Exposure Color Kegxtive EUm 
Developed and Printed 

Jumbo Prints SI .69 
24 Exposure Color Negative Film 
Developed and Printed 
Jumbo Prints $3.36 
Mail this coupon with order 
Offier expires 60 days after publication 
One RoU Per Coupon 

FIRST CLASS MAIL-ORDER 
PHOTO DEVELOPING 

P.O. Box 2830, 1 544 Frazee Road 
San Diego, Califonua92t 12 
Kodacolor and Fujicolotr 
Print Film Developing Spectaliste 
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This first Ruger Over and Under Shotgun is a perfect- 
ly balanced, plain grade gun of elegant simplicity. By 
Ruger definition, "plain grade" means precision 
workmanship and superior finish, with geometrically 
accurate curved shapes, plane surfaces which are finely 
polished and mechanical joints that are fitted to mini- 
mum hairline clearances. 

The unique new mechanism with rebounding ham- 
mers and single selective trigger provides positive safety 
advantages. The gun opens easily and closes solidly. 
The distinctive styling and unusually low profile are ac- 
centuated by the fact that there are no visible pins or 
screws whatsoever. Barrels are hanmier-forged, with 3" 
chambers and appropriate choke combinations, auto- 
matic ejectors and removable barrel side spacers. The 
barrels and dovetail hollow rib are permanently assem- 
bled with strong silver solder joints. The stock and 
forearm are fuUy seasoned straight grain American 
walnut, hand checkered and satin finished. 



Every feature of the new gun reflects traditional 
Ruger attention to detail and the high quality which the 
American shooter has come to expect of all Ruger fire- 
arms. Initial production of the 20 gauge model will be 




limited, with increasing numbers of guns becoming 
available in the months to come. Production of premium- 
grade 20 gauge models and the introduction of 12 gauge 
models is anticipated for the future. See your Ruger 
Dealer or write for complete details and specifications. 




SirRM, RUGER & Conqtany, Inc. 

96 Lacey Place 
Southport, Connecticut 00490 U.S.A. 



AU. RUGER FIREARMS ARE OESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED IN RUGER FACTORIES IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



